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Oily Card Clothing 
Prevented 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE& FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Because it remains in comb-boxes and bearings 
—instead of dripping and leaking like oil, 
That also means dependable lubrication. a fe 


Let us show you how your mill can do the same. 


White for sting S ample 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WAREHOUSES : Providence, R. I. Detroit. Mich. Chicago, Il. 


. the entire nation supplies 
materials for a flying fortress. The 
Textile Industry is among the many 
industries called upon to contribute 
Rayon—Cotton— Fabrics—Twine— 
these are products of suppliers that 
depend on Sonoco for textile paper 
carriers—a vital necessity to an in- 


dustry, vital to our national defense. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LCOoMPANY 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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LOOK 


“ WHEN YOU SELECT 
UNIT HEATERS, 100! 


pee buying HEAT not ornamegts, when you select unit 


heaters—so forget the housings ( 
That's where 


vital differences in performang 


eyre all smartly styled), 


and look inside. e differences show up... 


under actual working condi- 
tions, as opposed to standard rAting tests under ideal conditions. 
We have “opened up” a 
comparison. You'll find 
not just another heate# 


ermolier for your inspection and 
ere an efficient “heating machine”, 
Its design and construction reflect 
over 50 years’ expegence by Grinnell engineers in solving 
heating problems. Zend for complete Data Book explaining 
all features of Thgfmoliers. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 


Offices, Providefice, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 


“BOILER-TUBE”’ JOINTS 


Typical of the superior construction of 
Thermoliers is the leakproof tube-to-header 
construction. Every tube end is expanded 
into the header like the tubes of heavy duty 
condensers and heat exchangers. Ask any 
heating engineer about advantages of this 
construction. Over 500,000 of these joints 
are now in use — not one has failed under the 


working conditions for which it was intended. 


pire 


TYPICAL THERMOLIER 
ADVANTAGES ....-s 


Exclusive Internal Cooling Leg 
enables use of low-cost thermo- 
static traps. Saves 100 ft. of ex- 
ternal piping 


U-Shaped Tubes eliminate ex- 
pansion strains the simplest way 
insure dependability. 


Positive Built-In Drainage —- 
every tube is pitched for com- 
plete drainage of condensate. 


Superior Fin Design— square 
fins instead of round .. . 24% 
more radiating surface. Pat- 
ented collars need no solder 
for strength. Dirt and lint col- 
lection is reduced to a minimum. 


THE UNIT HEATER WITH 14 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
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GRINNELL 
HERMOLIER 


Illustrated is our High Speed Balling Warper with Magazine 
Cone Creel and Electrical. Kyeboard Stop Motion making ball 
warps at 450 yards per minute. Warps made on this equipment 


have even tension on all ends and accurate yardage on all balls. 


Write or wire us your inquiries: 


COCKER MACHINE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Builders of; 


High Speed Ball Warper— 
Beam Warpers—Special 
Warpers for Dye Beams— 
Warp Snakers—Beamers and 


Warp Sizing Machines. 
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ORTH STREET is operating under 
price controls for the first time in over 
twenty years. Since June 30th, the nor- 
mal functioning of a free competitive 
market has been proscribed by governmental 
edict for the avowed purposes of insuring stabil- 
ity in the price structure and curbing inflation. 
While the six groups of fabrics upon which price 
ceilings have been imposed represented less than 
50 per cent of annual cloth yardage produced in 
1939, it is understood that an early extension of 
ceilings to other divisions is contemplated. When 
and if supplementary orders are issued, the mar- 
ket devoutly hopes that the benefits of recent 
experiences will be incorporated. 


Relatively there has been little opposition to 
the fundamental idea of putting a stop to the 
constantly rising price level. Willingness to sub- 
ordinate trade freedom to the public good has 
always been a marked characteristic of the cot- 
ton-textile industry and the present is no excep- 
tion. In former crises, however, such as devel- 
oped during the N. R. A. and A. A. A. days, co- 
operation of the established industry groups was 
important in bringing order out of chaos through 
the perfection of equitable market adjustments. 
While similar procedure has not been followed in 
the ceiling orders, the industry has been most 
fortunate in the selection by OPACS of an Ad- 
visory Panel composed of mill and market exec- 
utives of recognized ability and integrity. As the 
result of their recent discussions and recommen- 
dations, changes made in the initial order on 
grey goods have translated it into a workable 
instrument that is generally acceptable in the 
market. 


Two major defects still remain. At no time 
has the revision of bona fide contracts by gov- 
ernmental decree seemed equitable or desirable 


uest Editorial 


in the public interest. Although the procedure 
has been adopted, the integrity of contract pro- 
visions is still regarded as fundamental.even un- 
der conditions of greater emergency than now 
exist. An important omission is the failure to 
synchronize ceiling prices with the major ele- 
ments of costs, viz., raw material and wages. 
Should speculation for the rise in raw cotton 
continue free and untrammeled, with.an escala- 
tor floor devised by other government agencies. 
only a succession of new and higher ceilings will 
relieve the squeeze on the manufacturer whose 
selling prices are fixed and costs unrestrained. 


At this early stage, it would be presumptuous 
to venture a forecast on all the potential effects 
of these price controls upon the course of market 
activities. One. result already is the establish- 
ment of decimal prices instead of fractional 
eighths and sixteenths. This has been recom- 
mended previously in declining markets. Most 
likely, concurrence with the ceiling orders will 
lead to a far broader employment of selective 
selling and even to some rationing of production 
by individual firms. The elimination of advances 
in price except on authorization from Washing- 
ton will undoubtedly have a restraining effect 
on long distant contract periods. In the opinion 
of many, such action would minimize the ele- 
ment of speculation and thus be a force for good. 
Chief satisfaction lies in the reasonable assur- 
ance that full production can now be maintained 
and that consultation with the Industry Panel 
will probably precede future developments. 


W. Ray Bell, President 


The Association of Cotton 


Textile Merchants of N.Y. 
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DEGOWMA LEAVES XO TRACE OF SIZE 


é igs totally desize fabrics, mill after mill is 
switching to Decom™ma. With this powerful 
enzyme, size 


is completely and rapidly re- 


moved. Comparisons show that DEGOMMA has 
greater and more uniform size liquefying 
power than any other enzyme offered com- 
mercially. 

Besides being used for safe and sure total 
desizing, DEGOMMA is employed to'soften print- 


ing gums after goods are printed, and to solu- 


bilize sizing in certain types of fabrics without 
total removal of size, thus making possible 
utilizaton of the converted starches for the final 
finish, 

Whether your problem is the partial or total 
removal of sizing materials from fabrics, 
DEGOMMA will solve it satisfactorily. 

For detailed recommendations on the use 
of DEGOMMA on cotton, rayon, cotton-rayon 


mixtures, arid other fabrics write ts at once. 
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anagement the Defense Program 


By W. M. McLaurine, Secretary and Treasurer 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


NDUSTRY 


public relations and at times makes some efforts in 


requently indulges in tatking about 


this held. There have been pages of paid advertise- 
ments In the papers portraying the virtues and values of 
the industry. There have been essay contests in schools 
and colleges with scholarship or money awards as incen- 
tives for the purpose of educating the public. There 
have been acres of billboards plastered here and there for 
the motorists and the traveler to read and appreciate 
There have been Spee hes made and articles written by 
many men both within and without the industry and still 
the surface seems hardly to be scratched and the need for 
a satisiactory publi appreciation of the industry still 
demands further efforts and study. 

The efforts that have been made are good but they do 
not seem to have the public appeal that they might have 
These. efforts should be the conclusions rather than the 
beginnings of a public relations program, according to my 
way of thinking. 

Industrial relations and public relations are so closely 
related that they cannot be separated. In fact. public 
relations, in my analysis, rest upon sane and sensible in- 
dustrial relations. Industrial relations ring back into the 
emotions and imaginations of people and arouse them 
either for or against an organization or industry. 

lt is a well established fact that people are motivated 
more by emotions and imagination than they are by fig- 
ures and facts. In nearly all of the public relations efforts 
that have been tried, there has been too much appeal to 
so-called figures and facts, and too little to the emotions 
and imaginations. In fact, the stimuli that have been 
given to the emotions and imaginations have followed the 
o'd line of thinking in interpreting the facts and figures 
set forth. 

There is a philosophy of tradition that follows ever) 
movement or segment of society. This is difficult to over- 
come. If the philosophy is good or bad, either condition 
may be harmful to social progress and correct thinking 
lf an industrial philosophy has had error in its structure. 
and in the evolution of its industrial progress, has either 
corrected its error or improved its philosophy, tradition 


tends to remember the errors of the old philosophy and 


not to believe the new philosophy of improvement or cot 
rection. 

In the same manner, if some movement or segment of 
society has had a high and holy motivating philosophy at 
some time in its past, and in social evolution this philoso 
phy has been modified by principles of error and derogs 
tion, tradition tends to cling to the high and holy philoso 
phy of its inception and refuses to believe in its changes 

In both instances tradition is unfair and accepts phi 
losophies of error. 


Textile Tradition Is Bad 


it is needless for me to say that in too much of the 
public mind the philosophy of tradition in the textile in 
dustry is bad. The public reactions to the practices that 
were once a part and parcel not only of this industry but 
of all industry are too well known for me to have to re- 
cord them to prove this statement. 

The long hours, the low wages. child labor, the poor 
working and living conditions, the poor managerial con 
ditions that once pervaded certain sections of industry 
wrote themselves indelibly in the hearts of the great pub 
lic. Books, articles and laws were written on this subiect. 
so repugnant in many places were they to the public. 

It is not necessary lor me to go into a dise ussion as to 
the cause or righteousness of any of these policies because 
they have all passed in most organizations and are grad- 
ually passing in the few remaining organizations that are 
slowly seeing the light. The industry by and large is now 
in a new days of approved business ethics and practices 
about which, if the public were fully informed, would 
remove these old stigmas which still hover over industry 
like black shadows. These bad conditions all existed once 
and they built a philosophy for tradition—a philosophy 
which gave to industry a bad name, and its managers a 
bad reputation. 

It is not for me to defend or deny these statements. 1] 
am Only trying to state facts that once existed and in 
many public minds still exist. The song has ended but 
the melody lingers on. I am a member of the public 
group, in this discussion, reflecting as best I can what we 
think of you and what we expect of you in order that we 
may put our stamp of approval on you. 
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When I use the term public, I mean that opinion which 


hnally dominates social thinking. I am excluding certain 
types and groups that may think otherwise. I refer to the 
great voting public that reflects the public opinion that 
dominates and thus controls public sentiment, public ac- 


ceptlan e or re yec tion of ideas. 


Public Watches Industrialists 


\s ignorant as the average industrialist may think the 


public is, and as intelligent and important as he may 
think he is, the public in constantly watching him from 
two points of view; ,how does he make his money, and 
makes it? 

The answers to both of these questions are deeply set 


Ni ost people, 


what does he do with it after he 


in industrial relations and public relations. 
and particularly the public, are not interested In money 
per se but in the uses of money. 


lhe 


Vanderbilt University 


Vanderbilt is 
No one worships Vanderbilt as a 


lasting monument to (‘ommodore 


money-maker but as a final devotee to the educational 
progress of the hated 


publicly when he had an income of millions of dollars pet 


South. Carnegie was dead and 
vear oppressing the coal miners of Pennsylvania and else- 
where. He was resurrected by the Carnegie Library Sys- 
tem, the Carnegie Foundation and-other benefactions to 
Mr. James B 


tory or memory as a great financier 


humanity. Duke will not go down in his 


r industrialist but as 


a great benefactor in the cause of education and his inter- 
est in the-sick and disabled. Mellon will be remembered 
by the Mellon Institute and the Mellon Art Gallery in 
Washington. 

The point that I am trying to put over to you ts that 
the public mind may seem sluggish and indifferent but it 
keen This 


means that in our public relations appeal we must stir the 


has a intuition as to human relationships 
emotions and imaginations of the people with the positive 
proot of the fact that we have an industrial philosophy in 
keeping with their expectations of us, that the philosophy 
of tradition is wrong, that we now have a philosophy in 
keeping with their desires. If we do not have this philoso- 
phy, we cannot convince them. 

This may seem to you to be a rather remote treatment 
of my subject, “Management in National Detense,’ but 
from my point of view, | am on the subject. I[t ts in this 
and industrial relations field that management 


public 
must work. 


No One Cause of Strikes 
In Walter Lippmann’s syndicated article on Monday, 
April 7, 


manavement 


1941, he cited three contlicts between labor and 
the coal strike, a conflict in a highly union- 
ized field; the Ford strike, a conflict in an open and un- 
held; the Allis-Chalmers strike, a conflict in 
which the entire machinery of labor legislation and New 


unionized 
Leal philosophy was used. These three conflicts negate 
any preconceived idea as to whether unionization, open 
shop or legislation is a cause for conflict. I quote: 

“We must look not at labor policy as such or the ma- 
chinery of adjustment as such but at the state of mind of 
men and of communities, and we shall conclude, | believe, 
that where there is trouble, there is no full conviction that 
the national emergency is real, no urgent belief that noth 
national defense. Any 


ing matters but the progress of 


policy can be made to work among men who believe that 


8 


the security and independence of the nation are at stake; 
they will lay aside everything else as soldiers lay every- 
thing else aside, they will compromise and adjust their 
difficulties because they feel themselves enlisted in the 
Common cause, 

“But where this conviction does not exist, where men 
do not believe the nation is in jeopardy, where they are 
disposed to think that the defense effort is hysterical 
warmongering, there is neither the spiritual incentive nor 
a good reason for subordinating all their other views and 
interests to the nation’s needs.” 

[here weak relations 
The weaknesses caused the conflict. 
that the 
Ford, the coal industry, Allis-Chalmers and labor in their 


were industrial programs here. 


The trouble seemed to be managements of 
egocentric planning failed to recognize that present-day 
conditions are different and demand a different approach. 
ach party on both sides in the three conflicts was trying 
to conduct his business as if conditions were normal and 
all seemed to have overlooked the National Emergency 
in their partisan philosophies of self-interest and all had 
failed to impress upon themselves and their employees the 
necessity of winning the war and then working out the 
problem of normal industrial relations. The sympathizers 
of both labor and management were rather disgusted with 
the attitudes assumed by all parties to these conflicts. 
The point that I am trying to emphasize here is that the 
public thinks and has very definite ideas on industrial 
disputes. It expresses these ideas at the voting precincts. 
Since this was written these strikes have been settled 
and we hope on a basis of permanent understanding. No 
plan is any stronger than the desire for execution. 
Man- 
agement of men and management of labor had failed in 


There is a great lesson in the above statements. 


these instances to change their policies or to modify their 
ambitious leaderships, so that these conflicts would not 
have been necessary. I would like to make it stronger 
could not have occurred. The breach in philosophies be- 
tween management and labor was too great for either to 
understand and co-operate with the other. There should 
be no breach at any time between labor and management. 
Kach should thoroughly and tolerantly understand the 
other and both should work -in co-operation and concord, 
particularly in a Program of National Defense. This is 
the great responsibility of management of industry and 
leadership of labor today and I trust that it will so im- 
press itself upon the parties so responsible that it will 
always abide. 


Management in Position of Authority 


Management is in a position of authority and power, 
hence it a neutral position. It will be 
honored and respected and followed or it will be hated 
and challenged in industrial conflict. 


cannot occupy 
This means an in- 
tense industrial relations policy of education of aims and 
ideals, of national needs, of purposes and plans of mutual 
understanding and co-operation. The great rank and file 
of the people of America no longer want one man to plan 
out their lives and hand it to them. They want to know 
what and why and how. These conflicts are divisional in 
their class influence. There are nearly 50,000,000 people 
in this nation employed in jobs—industry and service. 
There are more voters in their ranks than there are in the 
ranks of management. These people today carry and 
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form the public opinion of America more than do the 
managers. For my part, if I wanted to have a construc- 
tive industrial idea promulgated and fastened in the mind 
of the great American public, | 


would rather have this 
idea advanced by labor than management. It is. not nec- 
essary to have just one group. There are problems and 
policies that must employ the minds of both. 

Thus you can see the emphasis that I place upon in- 
The 


policy of-industrial relations rests upon management and 


dustrial relations as a basis for public relations. 


its results are finally placed on his desk. 

The point that I keep trying to emphasize is that we 
have the minds, the men, the machines and the materials 
to make everything in the National Defense Program 
effective, hence these human factors as producing agents 
must. be kept properly related. These 
bottle-neck through which raw material passes to become 


factors are the 


defense materials, hence there must be no conflicting cork 
placed in the bottle. 

The great cry in the National Defense Program has 
not been for raw materials or a serious criticism of the 
products made. The 
strikes and the slow down of production. 


factor has been 
This 


seem to indicate that the chief function of management in 


one disturbing 


would 


the Defense Program is to install and maintain a har- 
monious and workable industrial relations program. The 
handling of men under military rule is one thing: the 
handling of men under the program of American free 
enterprise is another. I am glad that it is, and I hope it 
will always remain so. 

In thinking of an industrial relations program, the aver- 
age manager or labor leader sometimes thinks too nar- 
rowly. He often thinks of it in terms of himself and his 
plans—to put it plainly and bluntly, he thinks of it some- 
times to his own advantage and the way that he person- 
ally wants it to work. 

There are more factors than management in an indus- 
trial relations program. There is the factor of /abor, the 
factor of the public, and in the present situation there has 
entered the emergency of National Defense. 

Even in working out an industrial relations program, 
the management or labor leader may consider all of these 
factors and then use his own mind to interpret what he 
considers will satisfy all parties. Such an approach and 
such a program might be satisfactory but the chances are 
that they will not work well. It is extremely difficult to 
divest one’s self of his own philosophy and environment 
and place himself in the personality of another. It takes 
a man of broad experience and a very sympathetic under 
standing of human nature to do it. I do not say that it 
cannot be done, but I do say that it is extremely difficult 
to do. 

As I have said before, management is in control—in 
the place of power. Power is dangerous for anyone. Labor 
has been weak— it has been in the “yes” position. Now, 
in certain fields, labor has been organized and has power. 
The coal industry is an example of this statement. Labor 
leaders and their unions now have power and they will 
abuse it if they are not careful. We think that labor in 
some instances already has used its power to the detri- 
ment of itself and society. 

The power of labor and the power of management must 
be unified. They must not work at cross purposes and 
develop conflicts. There is a reasonableness in all matters 
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and this must be sought for with intelligence and toler- 
ance. The power of destructive force has no place in a 
democracy or in any of its subdivisions. The powers of 
dutiful obligation and dutiful obedience to an inner urge 
of righteousness and well being are the ideals that must 
prevail. 


Public Is Umpire 


The public is the umpire that makes the decisions and 
when its public edicts or opinions cannot or will not be 
obeyed, the court of final resort is law and compulsion 
The rights of free people are annulled when they (the 
people) cannot be trusted in their execution. 

industry has had its restrictions because the public did 
not approve of some of its policies. Labor now is ex- 
uberant and wild in its new magna carta. Unless it can 
prove its ability to handle its responsibilities, they will 
surely be curtailed or controlled by law. 

The managers of industry and the managers of labor 
must meet these The 
privileges and practices given to labor under the New 
Deal Administration were given with the approval of the 
public 


new problems and solve them 


The point that I am trying to emphasize here is 
that both labor and management must consider public 
reaction to any plan that they may propose. The public 
will finally approve or disapprove and do so in such a way 
that it can be easily and clearly understood. Management 
must not forget that industry is a privately owned enter- 
prise only insofar as stock and physical equipment are 
concerned. Every industry is a social and economic asset 
or liability in the section or nation in which it is located 
It has an influence on the social and economic welfare of 
a community much larger than that of its employees. For 
this reason the public jealously watches its policies and 
their influence on the community. When these policies 
are good the management is accorded public approval. 
public protection and social and economic recognition. 
When these policies are bad the reverse is true. These 
same statements apply to labor and labor leadership. 

A publicly approved industrial relations policy is the 
Public 
approval by the community of workers engaged in the 
industry is one-half of this step and publi approval of 
the citizens who are not workers, but who live within the 


lirst and basic step in a public relations program. 


area or section in which the industry is located is the 
second half of the step toward the larger public relations 
program which is encumbent upon management to dis 
play. 

| taught school for twenty years. I was a manager of 
some large educational factories. My teachers were my 
leremen and my pupils were my employees. I watched 
my factory carefully. I watched my employees carefully. 
| tried always to maintain policies that would bring out 
the best in them and to cause them to work from a sense 
of duty for themselves and not for me. I tried never to 
let a day close with any unfinished business in human 
relationships pending. I did not work for community 
approval except indirectly. I was keenly sensitive as to 
what my employees thought of me because I knew that 
one thousand boys and girls in that community were 
more influential than the School Board. | that if 


my name or my poli les were eve;r in question that the 


knew 


pupils’ point of view and judgment of me would be worth 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Fibers and Fabrics 


By Harold DeWitt Smith 


Textile Technologist 


The A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc 


O ALL of us who are preparing for or, at present, 
are engaged in one or another phase of the textile 
industry, the study of recent developments in the 
held of man-made fibres and the yarns and fabrics made 
therefrom is imperative. In addition to the constant 
stream otf news items and scientific articles on individual 
members of the man-made fibre family, several able sur- 
veys of recent developments in this sphere have appeared. 

For example, the December, 1940, issue of Jndustrial 
and Engineering Chemistry contains all of the papers 
which were given at a Symposium on New Textile Fibres 
held at the Detroit meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, In September, 1940. 

\t this opening session of the Rayon Institute, | would 
like to present not merely another compilation such as has 
been so adequately and so recently done, but rather to use 
the current developments in the field of man-made fibres 
to illustrate a far broader theme, namely: the impact of 
the man-made fibres on textile philosophy and on textili 
technology 


|. Textile Philosophy Under the Impact of Man-Made 
Fibres 


\t such a time as this in the history of the world we 
tend to become completely immersed in the present and 
sO Ose Our perspective It is more than ever necessary to 
remind ourselves that the span of a human life is but an 
instant in the evolutionary scale of history. To under- 
stand and to cope with the problems of this moment, we 
must withdraw somehow from this moment to a more ob- 
lective observation point from which we can examine 
i2cts and forces, and the processes of the human race’s 
mind and thus see in truer perspective the course of the 
stream of human progress. 

Most of you students at the Textile School were un- 
doubtedly born since the close of the first World War. or 
let us say about 1920. If we lay out a base line of years 
on wh ch to chart the history of textiles using a scale of 


\ddress delivered at the Session of the recent Kavon 
tute at th lextile School of N. { state Colleve taleigh. N. ¢ 


10 


one foot per century, your life began about 22 inches to 
the leit of the right end which represents the present. 
This date, by chance, corresponds to the moment in his- 
tory in which rayon, then called artificial silk, shook off 
the hesitant pace of its experimental infanthood and 
struck out along the vigorous upward trend which has 
carried it to the point where it now shares with wool the 
third place among the world’s textile raw materials. World 
consumption of each was about 2'4 billion pounds in 
1939. Wool and rayon are exceeded in amount consumed 
only by cotton and jute. 

The advent of the first commercially successful rayon, 
invented by Chardonnet in 1884, is 44% inches further to 
the left. The first synthetic dye (1856) is 5 inches to the 
left.of rayon’s birthdate. The application of power to 
spindles and looms, which ushered in the industrial revo- 
lution and transformed the manufacture of textiles from a 
home craft to a factory industry, centered about the mid- 
dle of the 18th century and is, therefore, approximately 
two feet from our 1941 line. Before this, the history of 
textiles reaches back through modern and medieval West- 
ern Europe, whose cultural life began at the close of the 
Dark Ages, let us say about 1000, or about nine feet from 
the present; back through the power of the Roman Em- 
pire which we can place at the beginning of the Christian 
Era about nineteen feet from now; back through the in- 
tellectual glory of Greece which flourished in the closing 
centuries of the pre-Christian era (we can mark it at 500 
6b. C. or about twenty-four feet from the present); back 
farther to the Egyptian civilization and the culture which 
centered east of the Mediterranean as early as several 
thousand years B. C. (fifty feet from our starting line): 
back, in fact, to the earliest records of civilization as re- 
vealed by the spindles and needles and loom weights 
which have been found among the oldest relics of man in 
Asia and in the Swiss lake dwellings. The record is lost in 
the haze, but the making of textiles probably goes back at 
least 10,000 years, or 100 feet.on the chart which we are 
laving out. 

Once man had learned to weave baskets and fish nets 


irom vines and reeds, once he had learned to spin hair 
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NS COMBED 
PRICE. CURB 


Soon 


Price control, however disturbing to the textile industry, will be 
less serious to some mills than to others. For even though a ceiling 
is fixed on prices... and profit margins “based on what the average 
mill can do”... progressive mills will be in a more advantageous 
position to maintain their earnings through increased production 
and sales. 


In the mill where modern, efficient and dependable equipment 
is in Operation where waste, lost production and spoilage are ata 
minimum—price control will not be a complete handicap to profits. 
Mills operating Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Units in Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning are well equipped to meet such emergencies. 
With the most efficient of modern machinery, these mills are ready 
to step up production without sacrificing quality and without 
excessively increasing power, upkeep and operating costs. 

If you are now operating equipment of uncertain efficiency our 
engineers will show how a modernization program at this time 
can be made a sound and profitable investment. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charlotte, North Carolina Greenville, South Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 
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and wool fibre 


;, and later vegetable fibres. into yarns for 
liner, more supple textures than the reeds and vines pro- 
vided. he Was embarked Upon a Sear h for textile raw 
materials which has never ended. 


Most Fibers Known 1000 B. C. 


Comparatively early in history, certainly before 1000 
b. C., or beyond the thirty-foot line from the present, he 
had discovered and mastered the processing of wool. cot- 
ton, flax, and silk and had devised a separate technique 
and special equipment suited to the distinctive properties 
of each of these natural fibres. Jute and hemp, the other 
two commercially important natural fibres, also had to be 
handled in distinctive ways, but since their utility is less 
general than that of the first four, we shall limit our dis- 
cussion principally to these. 

The primitive but distinctive hand tec hnique of proc- 
essing-each natural fibre have been perpetuated by devel- 
opment into the highly complex machines in our modern 
mills. That the characteristics o1 “personality’’ of each 
ibre has dominated textile men’s thinking is evidenced by 
the-fact that we have not simply spinning max hinery, but 
cotton machinery, woolen and worsted machinery, linen 
machinery; not just looms, but cotton looms, worsted 
looms, silk looms. The textile schools themselves have of 
necessity perpetuated these distinctions by classifying 
their courses by fibres, except for the courses in chemistry 
and dyeing 

in other words, through thousands of years of slowly 
developing civilization and culture, man found but a half 
dozen important fibres and of these only four were suit- 
able tor a wide range of household and apparel uses. Each 
of these four possesses a combination of properties which 
gives it an individuality both from the standpoint of proc- 
essing, i.e., cleaning, drafting, spinning, and weaving. and 
irom the standpoint of the texture and utility of the fin- 
ished fabric. 

The properties of each of the fibres have remained es- 
sentially fixed and immutable throughout the ages. True. 
by careful breeding of sheep, man has produced finer 
wools. By equally careful breeding of silk moths, he has 
produced longer, finer, and somewhat more uniform fila- 
ments. Similarly, the cotton grower has increased the 
length of cotton staple from inches, or less, to 142, and 
even two inches, and by good fortune the longer fibres are 
also finer in diameter. Flax yield and fibre quality has 


also been improved by cultivation. 


Fibers Still Essentially Same 


But these are relatively minor changes. They have not 
altered the essential character of each fibre. Cotton is a 
flattened, twisted hollow tube, whether it be Bengal from 
India, or Sea Island from the West Indies. Man has 
bowed before its idiosyncrasies and learned to fashion it 
into the greatest variety of fabrics made. from any one 
textile fibre, ranging from heavy duck to filmy muslin. 

Wool, whether from a Mongolian sheep in China or 
irom an Australian or American Merino, is a shaft com 
posed of spindle-shaped cells covered with a sheath of 
shingle-like scales. It has remarkable elasti properties, a 
round to elliptical cross-section and a tapering tip. Man 
has learned how to use its annoying tendency to shrink 
and compact into a dense mass of fibres in the making of 
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felts and in the fulling of worsted goods: he has learned 
to utilize its elasticity and crimp to provide warmth in the 
porous texture of blankets and clothing. But always, he 
must work within the limits imposed by the “wool-like” 
characteristics of all wools. 

he silk worm has been bred as carefully as a strain of 
race horses to insure larger cocoons, more uniform. and 
liner filaments. Yet, the reeling must be done caretully so 
as to average out the gradual change in fineness from end 
to end and thus reduce “rings” in hosiery and bands in 
woven goods. Man throughout the ages, since the legen- 
dary Chinese Princess first tended her silk worms. has 
used silk for luxurious fabrics and has learned to display 
its lustre and suppleness to best advantage, but the silk 
weaver s craftsmanship has always been circumscribed by 
the limiting properties of silk. 

Rayon from the date of its birth to the early 1920's 
was made by man in silk’s image. Its sole reason for ex- 
istence was an an imitation of silk. Therefore, throughout 
this 99 feet and. 10 inches along which we have laid out 
the history of textiles up to the debut of rayon, the phi- 
losophy of textiles has rested on the fixed qualities of a 
lew natural fibres. All man’s textili thinking has been 
centered on how to cater to these particular properties in 
processing the fibres and how to create the fabrics and 
textures desired within the limits imposed by these fixed 
qualities, All man’s judgment oj textile quality and tex- 
tile performance has of necessity been measured against 
these four natural fibres as standards. 

You young men were born into a new era of textile phi- 
losophy which is just now beginning to be comprehended. 
You are witnessing the impact of a new idea on the hu- 
man mind. Not simply the idea of making textile fibres 
instead of harvesting them from Nature, but the idea of 
creating new kinds of fibre with new and distinctive prop- 
erties. 

The imitative concept of making fibres in the image of 
the natural fibres goes back at least as far as 1664, when 
Robert Hooke suggested it in “Mi rographia, The con- 
uinuous filament rayons have been developed to produce 
silk-like fabrics: nylon -has been developed to produce 
silk-like hosiery : the ra YON staple hbres have been devel- 
oped to produce linen-like, worsted-like, or wooly types of 
fabrics. 

During recent years (the years since you students be- 
gan to think of textiles as a career), it has become more 
and more evident that these man-made fibres have many 
characteristics which are distinctive from the natural 
ibres. This is the new philosophy of textiles which. after 
10,000 years of preparation, you men have been born to 
inherit. Vou are entering an era in which textili fibres 
will be “made-to-order” to suit particular needs and pur- 
poses. 

One of the principal tasks which you have before you 
is to work with the research physicists and the rayon 
chemists to determiné the properties desired in a fibre for 
a specific use. 

In the manufacture of fibres, the choice of fibre sub- 
stance and the mechanism of fibre formation determines 
the basic physical properties such as strength. elongation. 
elasticity, resilience, color, refraction index, fibre cross- 
section, fibre surface, fibre dimensions. Many of these, 
such as lustre, strength, cross-section, and dimensions. are 


(Continucd an Pager 31) 
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“We use GULF LUBRICANTS 


to Insure Long Low-Cost Service from 
These New Warpers ts . . Says this Overseer 


ov 
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benefits from the use of Gulf quality lubricants 


“We carefully maintain our equip- 

ment by following a Gulf engi- 
meer’s recommendations to the 
letter."’ 


and Gulf Engineering Service. They find that 
good lubrication pays dividends! 

Are you entirely satisfied with the operation 
of your mill—with your production and repair 
costs? Ask a Gulf engineer to make a survey and 
give you his recommendations for the proper 
lubrication of each unit of equipment. His rec- 


HEN our new warpers were installed,’ ommendations are based on sound knowledge 


says this Overseer, “we took action to 
insure long life and low maintenance costs—we 
called in a Gulf engineer and adopted the lubri- 
cation practice he advised. We knew from ex- 
perience that a Gulf engineer recommends the 
proper application of just the right lubricant 
for every moving part.” 


This mill, like many others, realizes definite 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING 
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and broad experience in the field. 

The Gulf line of more than 400 quality lubri- 
cants is quickly available to you through 1200 
warehouses located throughout 30 states from 
Maine to New Mex- 


ico. Write or ‘phone 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


your nearest Gulf 


office today. 


+ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Lighting Cost 


in Your Plant 


By N. L. Neuman’ 


U numerous operators of various industria] plants, 
the question of lighting cost is answered by cost of 
lamp bulbs. In the opinion of many, the cost of the 
lamp’ bulbs determines the cost of light, and the cheaper 
that a lamp bulb can be purchased, the cheaper will be 


the cost of light 


Obviously, however, this thought is grossly erroneous, 
as the cost of lamp bulbs is only one incidental cost in the 


total cost of lighting. It is necessary "to take into full 


consideration how much light—what percentage of the 


total produced by the equipment in use—is actually 
leaching the work area. 

Work area, or work plane levels. necessarily vary with 
the type of work that is being done. The thing to con- 
sider primarily is that the position at which the work is 
done, the level at which the operator of a machine, et 
has to see what he is doing, is the work plane in that par- 
ticular application 

Just as cotton is purchased by the pound, oil by the 
vallon, coal by the ton, wheat by the bushel, lumber by 


the board-foot. etc.. there is also a “measure § of light. 


Light is measured by the “foot-candle and we are in- 
terested in the “foot-candles” of light intensity actually 
received at work plane levels from the source or sources 
delivering the light to the work plane level. 

lhere are various instruments for measuring various 
things. Scales determine weight: linear measure deter 
mines length, width, etc. In like manner. the instrument 
that measures light intensity is called a “photometer.” or 
“hght meter,” or a “loot-candle meter.” This instrument 
registers the intensity at the point in question, from the 
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source or sources delivering the light to the area 

Using, therefore, the number of loot-candles of light 
that reaches the work-plane level as a yard stick, we can 
start to determine the cost of LIGHT. But, first, it is 
necessary to determine the cost of lighting. 

In modern plants, some method of light control is in 
use. This usually is done by means of reflectors. When 
these are in use, the reflectors and outlets have to be 
placed in proper position in relation to each other, to 
provide proper distribution of light and to maintain as 
uniform an intensity on work plane levels as possible. 
Even lighting prevents harsh shadows, and eases the “see 
ing’ of the task to be accomplished. 

Uhe reflectors used in modern plants are usually of a 


high vrade type, with a good white porcelain lining. Lo 


promote good reflection of light and these refle tors are 
sO shaped as to control the direction of light in the best 
desired directions. To get maximum light from these 
sources—-to get “maximum efficiency” out of the 
bined luminaire which is the combination of the reflector 
and lamp bulb, it is essential to . lean the reflectors reex 
‘arly and often. This should be done by preferably using 
removable reflectors. and taking down the reflectors. 
washing them with hot water and soap, rinsing them in 
hot water, and drying them thoroughly before replacing 
them for use. In most conditions, unless reflectors are 
thoroughly cleaned at least once each month, the accum- 
ulation of dust, dirt. vapor, smoke, etc., will cause a film 
on the reflector surface which wil] caus? a loss of up to 
SO per cent of the light paid for, thus doubling the cost 
of light delivered. 

The reflectors used in plant lighting contribute to the 
total cost of lighting. This, because the initial cost ol 
these fixtures has to be considered, the ammortization 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Slaughter Machinery Co. Will Represent 
Blickman in South 


5S. Blickman, Inc., of Weehawken, N. Y., announces 
the appointment of the Slaughter Machine Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., as representative for the sale of Blickman stainless 
steel textile dyeing equipment, effective July 1, 1941. 

Slaughter Machine Co. will cover the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. Tennessee. Geor- 
gia and Alabama. 


New Working Arrangement Between U. S. 
Institute and Textile Foundation 


The new working arrangement between the Textile 
Foundation and the U. S. Institute for Textile Research 
is actually in operation. Under the direction of Edward 
T. Pickard, now joint executive officer of the Foundation 
and the Institute, plans are being laid for the aggressive 
prosecution of a real research program. 

Latest developments include: 

1. Fessenden S. Blanchard, of Pacific Mills, newly- 
elected president of the U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search, has appointed as a steering committee for the 
Institute the special committee which developed the plan, 
composed of Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Pickard, and Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Rose, of E. I. du Pont’'de Nemours & Co., a vice- 
president of the Institute; Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, of 
A. M. Tenney Associates, treasurer of the Institute, and 
Douglas G. Woolf, editor of Textile W orld. 

In his letter to members of the Institute, advising them 
of the appointment of this committee, Mr. Blanchard 
said: 

“This committee will attempt to work out a long-run 
research program on which suggestions from leaders of 
the industry will be asked. The committee will, of course, 
appreciate greatly any suggestions from our members for 
work in the fields of technical, scientific and business re- 
search. The committee will also accept the aid of a spe- 
cial committee to study whatever revisions in the By-laws 
may become necessary in order best to conduct and 
finance this research and carry out the purposes of the 
new plan.” 

Co-operating with the steering committee, on all mat- 
ters affecting both the Institute and the Foundation, will 
be a special committee of the latter composed of Franklin 
\. Hobbs, president of Arlington Mills and chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Textile Foundation: and 
frank D. Cheney, of Cheney Bros., and Donald Comer, 
of Avondale Mills of Alabama, both also directors of the 
Foundation. 

Referring to the new working arrangement between the 
Institute and the Foundation, Mr. Blanchard stated: “I 
am confident that all the members will feel that the new 
arrangement is greatly to the advantage of our organiza- 
tion as well as to the advantage of the Textile Founda- 
tion, and through both groups to the textile industry and 
the public which it serves. With the co-operation of our 
members and the increased support from the industry 
which we hope to obtain, we are certain that real progress 
through textile research will be made.” 

2. A committee on publications and publicity has been 
appinted consisting of Douglas G. Woolf. editor of Tex- 
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tile World, chairman; Earl Heard, Dean of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School; Dr. Louis A. Olney, of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute; Dr. E. R. Schwarz, of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; and Stanley B. Hunt, of the Textile 
Economics Bureau. This committee will not only decide 
the form of the organ which will replace the bulletin Tex- 
tile Research at the end of the fiscal year, but will also be 
responsible for the publicity and promotional program re- 
Hecting to the industry at large the research accomplish- 
ments of both the Institute and the Foundation. 
3. The Research Council of the Foundation, under the 
chairmanship of. Dr. W. D. Appel, of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, is working closely with the steering 
committee in the development of long-range research 
plans. 

It is hoped that a definite program covering all these 
points will be in shape for submission to the members at 
the annual meeting in November. 


Cotton Cloth Production and Cotton 
Consumption At New High Levels 


Cotton-textile production this year is running at an an- 
nual rate well above 11,000,000,000 square yards, the 
greatest production in the history of the industry, accord- 
ing to estimates which have been made by the Industry 
Committee of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, of which Gerrish H. Milliken is 


chairman. Previous high records were 9.593.557.000 in 


1940 and 9,445,914,000 in 1937. 

The industry’s efforts to meet the demand of the De- 
fense Program have been an important factor in the in- 
crease in cotton-textile production in the last year, Milli- 
ken stated. It is estimated that directly and indirectly 
more than 20 per cent of present production will go into 
the National Defense effort. 

Cotton consumption is also at new high levels, and it is 
estimated that more than 10,000,000 bales will be con- 
sumed this year, as compared with a normal average of 
around 6.500.000 to 7.000.000. 

Department of Commerce figures show plainly the re- 
sult of the pressure upon the industry to meet defense 
demands, Taking full operation of all existing spindles 
80 hours per week as rated 100 per cent capacity, these 
igures indicate that in May, 1941, the industry was 
operating at 121.8 per cent, as against 89.4 per cent in 
May, 1940, and 81.4 per cent in May, 1939. 

Last month the industry reported 1,372,000 idle spin- 
dles, the smallest number in the history of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. It compares with 3,670,000 
in May, 1939. A recent State-by-State survey indicates 
that practically all of the inactive spindles are in partially 
dismantled mills or mills recently in liquidation. 

“Several factors have entered into the present record 
rate of production in the cotton-textile industry,’ Milli- 
ken stated. “Three-shift operation and overtime opera- 
tion are raising production over the industry generally: 
three-shift operation is often uneconomical, and for over- 
time operation labor is paid time and a half. Some high- 
cost mills which have been out of production for years 
have been enabled to resume production by current price 
levels. Increased margins during the early month of this 
year are of course responsible for the ability of the mills 
to raise their production through such measures.” 
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Community Center At Bibb Dedicated 


which will 
gymnasium, library and club center 
for the Bibb City personnel of the Bibb Mfg. Co., has 
been completed here. 


Columbus. Ga.—A beautiful new building. 


serve as auditorium. 


Te be known as the Comer Auditorium, 
icated to the memory of Edward T. Comer, who was a 
moving force in the affairs of the Bibb Mfg. Co. from 
1900 to 1926, when he resigned as chairman of the board 
of directors after having served 


it is being ded- 


as director, vice-presi- 


dent, and president during the 26-year period. 


Insurance Co. Makes Offer for Hunter Co. 
Assets 


Greensboro, N. C:»—The Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co. of Greensboro has made an offer of $750,000 
for the remaining assets of Hunter Manufacturing & Com- 
mission Co., it is announced. 


The Hunter Co. was at one time the country’s largest 


commission dealer in cotton goods, It has been in volun- 


tary liquidation since 1933. The offer is subject to court 


confirmation. 


The court’s approval is asked by Donald Comer, W. W. 
Mountcastle, |. F. 
Douglas of the liquidating trustees 
While 


common stock has no right under the liquidating plan, 


George W. Craven, T. D. 
and R. 


who express the opinion the offer is a fair one. 


Stewart, 
Dupuy, 


dividends amounting to 10 per cent have been paid to 
preferred stockholders since beginning of liquidation and 
000,000 has been fully met. It 
is said that approval of the sale will make possible addi- 
tional 21 per cent payment to preferred stockholders. 


other indebtedness of 54. 


Holdings of the Hunter Co. include 4,000 shares in the 


Pomona Mfg. Co.. Greensboro: 4.797 and two-third 
shares in Mooresville Cotton Mills.-Mooresville: a S600.- 
000 second mortgage bond on the Mooresville Mill: 500 


shares in Itasca Cotton Mfg. (¢ 541 shares 
Banks Holt Mig. ten 1.000 certifi- 


cates of deposit for Seaboard Air Line Railway bonds, 


».. Itasca, Tex.: 


in L. Burlington: 


and a number of notes. 


; te 
‘ths 


Gil-lite One-Coat Mill-White Won't Run Your 
cams but \t WILL Light Your 


SHORTAGE? 


GILMAN PAI 


Manufactured by Gilman Paint & Varnish Co., 


One Grade .. .One Price... 


One Claim. . 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


. Performance! 


Carolina Distributors 


OLNEY PAINT COMPANY, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


1941 
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RANLO, N. C.—-A. M. installing 
four new Saco-Lowell combers to replace 12 old 


— 


omyre Mig. Co. are 
ma- 
chines. 


With Robert & Co.. textile and industria] 
\tlanta, Ga., in charge of the plans, the 
An hor Duck Mills of this city have begun the cConstruc- 


Rome, GA. 
engineers of 
tion of an addition ‘which will measure lOO feet by 55 
leet. It will be two stories. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Trenton Cotton Mills have replaced 
18 old style combers with six new Saco Lowell combers. 
Production from four of the modern machines is said to 
be equivalent to the production on 18 of the old 


chines. 


mMma- 


\NDERSON, S. C..A number of new X? Model Draper 


looms are now being installed in the plant of the Orr 
Cotton Mills here. The plant is listed in textile directories 
as having 70,128 spindles and 1.73? looms. The product 
IS print cloths and broadcloths. 

UNION, S. C.—F. G. Kingsley will be president and R. 
Milliken will be treasurer of the woolen dress goods mills 
which will be installed in the buildings of the former Ex- 
celsior Mills and use that name. All of the equipment of 
2,160 wool spindles and 60 looms will be new, 

PALMETTO, GA.—Contract for construction of an addi- 
tion to the Palmetto Mills in this city has been awarded 
to Tri-State Construction Co., Atlanta. on that firm’s bid 
of $17,268. 

Plans for the project 
of Atlanta. 


were prepared by Robert & Co. 


STANLEY, N. C.—Work will begin at once on a 100x 
200-foot two-story addition to stanley Mills, Inc. J. E. 
sirrine & Co., consulting engineers, of 
Greenville, S. C., announced that the contract for this 
work has been awarded to Herman Sipe & Co., 


over. 


and designing 


of ( ‘On- 


hour 
boiler purchased from Foster-Wheeler Corp. has recently 


BILTMORE, N. CC \ new 80.000 pounds per 
been installed in the existing boiler house at the Sayles- 
Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc. A new multiple retort stoker 
purchased from the American ingineering Co. was in- 
stalled at the same time. This is part of the extensive 
modernization program totaling upward; of a half-million 
dollars planned by J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
designing engineers for the Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries. 


consulting and 


The additional capacity obtained by these improvements 
will be used to step up defense production. 
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Mill News 


GASTONIA, N. C.—<Additional spindles have been in- 
stalled recently in the Gastonia plant of the Ranlo Mfg. 
Co., which has been acquired by the Burlington Mills 
group, bringing the total number of spindles up to ap- 
proximately 15,000. Additional spindles have also been 
added at the Ranlo plant of the company. These plants 
are engaged in the production of spun rayon yarns. 


ALABAMA City, ALA.—At the Dwight Mfg. Co. con- 
tracts have been let for the fire protection and elevators 
according to an announcement by J. E. Sirrine & Co.. en- 
gineers. 

The Georgia Sprinkler Co., of Atlanta. was awarded the 
contracts for inside and outside fire protection installa- 
Atlanta, received the con- 
tract for two new freight elevators. 


tions. General Elevator Co.. 


Contracts have been let for a cloth 
room extension and a cloth storage building at the Apnple- 
ton Co. plants at Anderson. The cloth room extension 
will be 60x130 feet, two stories high. and the cloth storage 
building will be a separate one-story unit 60x150 feet. 
according to 


ANDERSON, S. 


Sirrine & Co.. engineers. 
Co_umsus, Ga.—-D. A. Turner. president of the Eagle 
®& Phenix Mills, has announced that contract has been let 
to the Williams Lumber Co.. also of Columbus, for con- 
struction of a four-story addition to their mills. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., who are engineers for the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, explained that this work, which includes 
alterations to the present mill. is part of a program of 
modernization and extension for the defense effort. 

The new mill will be of reinforced concrete with brick 
walls and metal doors. 


HILDEBRAN, N. C Herman-Sipe & Co.. Hickory, N. 
(., contractors, have been awarded the contract for build- 
ing a new structure at Hildebran to house a new yarn and 
cordage plant for the recently-organized concern known 
as the Quaker Meadow Mills. Inc. The building is due to 
be completed in about four months. 

Authorized capital of the new mill is $600,000 with 
$30,000 subscribed. Bascom B. Blackwelder, H. C. Lutz 
and C. V. Cline of Hickory are listed as the incorporators. 
Mr. Blackwelder will be president and treasurer. 


ANDALUSIA, ALA.-Four Diesel engines and two elec. 
tric generators will be installed at the plant of the Alatex 
(Alabama Textile Products Corp.) as soon as a building 
can be put up to house the new plant. The Andalusia 
Development Co. has the building contract. Addition of 
the power plant wi!l enable the « ompany to help eliminate 
the power shortage and at the same time keep employees 
in this factory employed on full time. 
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75: 
Auniersary 


STARCH SERVICE 


Our business has been built on the firm 


foundation of a sincere and constant effort to 
create and maintain a relationship of mutual 
benefit and confidence with our customers. 
*% We celebrate our 75th Anniversary with 
renewed determination to serve the Textile 
Industry with highest quality, maximum 
economy starches and gums, and the services 
of technical experts who can help you solve 


your sizing, finishing and printing problems. 
A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 

Phone 2182 
The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 
North Carolina 


WENTWORTH 


Double Daty Travelers 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 


Reg. U. S. P. O. U. S. Standard 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


oe 


High Point, 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


INCORPORATED 


If You Have an Air-Conditioning 


A WORLD WIDE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON 


1941 is already our biggest year in progress and development, With our 
greatly expanded facilities and many new improvements in our equipment 
we are better prepared than ever before to give better service in meeting 
changing conditions and current inprovements in the Textile Industry. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY : Air Conditioning Engineers - Winston-Sacem, N.C. 


HUMIDIFYING HEATING VENTILATING - 
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Problem ..We Can Solve It! 


Personal News 


B. D. Snow is now overseer of carding at Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


©. W. Bryant has been made superintendent of the 
Cherokee Mills, Acworth, Ga. 


W. H..Grant is now office manager at the Ranlo Mfg. 
(’o., Ranlo, N. C, 


C. G. Bramlett, Jr., Auburn graduate, is now cost ac- 
countant at Avondale Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


Mrs. K. D. Fowler is now manager of the Cherokee 
Mills. Acworth. Ga. 


dwin Hutchinson, secretary of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., has been elected 
mayor of Mount Holly. 


J. O. Corn, formerly superintendent of Pacific Mills. 
Columbia, S$. C., is now superintendent of the Jackson 
Mills No. 2, High Shoals, N. C. 


freeman Cooley has been promoted to the position of 
overseer Of spinning at Avondale Mills, Alexander City, 


Ala. 


J. A, Gorham has resigned as superintendent of the 
Cherokee Mills, Acworth, Ga., to accept a position at 
Burlington, N, C, 


D). S. Blois, secretary of the Southern Mercerizing Co.. 
Tryon, N. C., has resigned to become secretary of the 
Green River Mills, at Tuxedo, N. C., effective August Ist. 


Otis Chase has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the W. A. Handley Mfg. Co.. 
Roanoke, Ala, 


Rush Ray, formerly with Alabama Mills Co.. Dade- 


ville, Ala., is now master mechanic at Avondale Mills. 
Alexander City, Ala. 


If. G. Tapley, formerly with Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., is now superintendent of the Prattville Cotton Mills. 
Inc., Prattville, Ala. 


J. W. Patten has been promoted from loom fixer to 
second hand in the weaving department at Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


W. Lexie Davis, superintendent of the Edna Mills 
Corp., Reidsville, N. C., has been elected a director of the 
Reidsville Chamber of Commerce and has been appointed 
a member of the executive committee. 
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J]. F. Armstrong has resigned as overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Raeford (N.C.) Cotton Mills to be- 
come general manager and superintendent of the Deep 
River Mfg. Co., Randleman, N. C. 


Earl Bates has resigned as secretary of Green River 
Mills, Tuxedo, N. C., to become secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Whitney Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 5S. C., ef- 
fective August 15th. 


R. D. Hughes Appointed Agent for A. B. Carter, 
Inc., in Texas 


It has just been announced that R. D. Hughes, of the 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., Dallas, Tex., has been appointed 
agent for the Texas territory to handle the Boyce Weav- 
ers Knotter for Mill Devices Co., and Carter Ring Trav- 
elers for Carter Traveler Co., both part of A, B. Carter, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


C. M. Stanley, Jr., Heads Textile Department 
At Texas College 


Lubbock, Tex.—Cassius M. Stanley, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed head professor in the Department of Textile En- 
gineering at the Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
He replaces Roland L. Lee, Jr., who resigned to become 
senior cotton technologist, cotton processing division of 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. Mr. Stan- 
ley has been with the college since 1937 as assistant pro- 
fessor of textile engineering. 

After winning his Bachelor of Science degree in Textile 
Engineering at Auburn, he went to Meritas Mills at Co- 
lumbus, Ga., as a fabric designer, and later was employed 
in the production department. He went from there to the 
Avondale Mills in Sylacauga, Ala., as cost engineer. 

This month he received his master’s degree in Textile 
Engineering from Alabama Polytechnic Institute. His 
thesis for this degree was “Cost and Production Manual.” 

He is a member of Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering 
society; Phi Kappa Phi, honorary scholastic fraternity; 
Phi Psi, honorary textile fraternity, and Kappa Sigma. 


Supervisory Staff At Birmingham Cotton Mills 


Birmingham, Ala.—At the Birmingham Cotton Mills, 
the supervisory staff is as follows: T. H. Barrett, over- 
seer of weaving: Frank Burke, overseer of carding: B. M. 
Newsome, overseer of spinning; L. G. Smith, master me- 
chanic; J. T. Hunsinger, second hand weaving; C. E. 
Huckeba, assistant overseer of weaving, second shift: 
Marvin Lawson, overseer night carding; Curtis A. Ulmer, 
overseer of the cloth room, 
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‘For All Types of Long Draft 
Spinning and Card Room Machinery 


Made by experienced craftsman, from the best of bark- 
tanned or chrome leathers that can be run in any weather 


under any conditions and with a minimum stretch and max- 
imum wear. 


BETTER APRONS - QUICKER DELIVERIES 
LOWER PRICES 


Write for Free Samples 


CLINTON COMPANY 


Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 


J. B. KENNINGTON. OWNER 


We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions 


We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


AND COMPA 


INC. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


JAMES TAYLOR. Phene 3-2692 Charlotte. N.C. 


? 
i 
UNIFORMITY 
QUALITY SERVICE 
Size that Satisliee™ 
PRAY 
Prompt Shipment AU Grades on Short Notios 
STODGHILL 
293 Summer ot Boston 
Nrteer Phone Our Southera Representative | 


Foot Crushed in Elevator Shaft As Result Of 
Carelessness 


Reidsville, N. C.—-Charles Davis, youth employed as a 
sweeper at the Edna Cotton Mill, was treated at a hos- 
pital July 25th for a foot injury sustained when he was 
caught in an elevator shaft at the mill. 

The boy, it was understood, decided to go from one 
loor to another by climbing down some framework in the 
elevator shaft instead of using the elevator. While he was 
in the shaft the elevator started moving and his right foot 
was crushed in part of the mechanism. Examination at 
the hospital revealed a fractured matatarsal bone. 


Elevator Accident Fatal To Worker 


Concord, N. C.—Glenn Branham, young. textile 
worker from near Landis, died July 19th at Cabarrus 
Hospital as a result of head injuries sustained in an acci- 
dent on an elevator while he was at work at Plant No. | 
of the Cannon Mills in Kannapolis. 

The youth’s head was badly crushed when it was 
caught between the carriage of the elevator and the wall, 
one of the overseers said. 


Eight Southerners On OPACS Cotton Textile 
Advisory Panel 


Washington, D. C.—-Leon Henderson, Price Adminis- 
trator, on July 12th appointed a cotton textile advisory 
panel to advise his office concerning price control and 
supply in the.cotton textile feld. 

There were 15 men appointed on the panel and Hen- 
derson said it would be enlarged later to a total of 30 to 
40, 

[hose appointed: Robert Amory, Nashua, N. H;. 
Howard Baetger, Baltimore; Ted Broughton, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Donald Comer, Sylacauga, Ala:; Charles 
Cannon, Kannapolis, N. C.; Guy Harris, Danville, Va.; 


kK. P. Lewis, Durham. N. C. 


Harry Oppenheimer, New 
York City; Scott Russell, Macon, Ga.; J. E. Sirrine, 
Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Smith, Chicopee, Mass.; Earl R. 
Stall, Greenville, S. C.: Robert T. Stevens, New York 
City; Charles Sweet, New York City; and W. J. Vereen, 
Moultrie, Ga. 


President Roosevelt Reappoints Donald Comer a 
Director of Textile Foundation 


The reappointment by President Roosevelt of Donald 
Comer as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Textile Foundation for a term of four years has just been 
announced by the White House. 

Mr. Comer, of Birmingham, Ala., one of the country’s 
leading cotton manufacturers, is distinguished not only as 
an industrialist, but also for his long record of public 
service aS a private citizen. He is intimately associated 
with Alabama’s fine record of social advances, and has 
always been in the forefront of movements to improve 
the position of the cotton textile industry as well as that 
of the workers and public associated with it. 


Veteran Mill Overseer Retired 


LaGrange, Ga.—W. H. Breed, for more than forty 
years overseer of spinning (mostly with Dunson Mills), 
has been retired with pay by the Dunson Mills, and fur- 
nished with a lovely home to live in. 

Mr. Breed first went to work at the Dunson Mills in 
1900, and since that time has been employed almost con- 
tinuously by the company. He spent some time with the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Mfg. Co., but since 1914 has been 
overseer of spinning, spooling, twisting and warping at 
Dunson. 

The employees in Mr. Breed’s department, on the day 
of his retirement, presented him with a handsome watch 
suitably engraved, as a token of their esteem. 


MILL STARCH 


‘THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER 
GREENVILLE,S.C. CHARLOTTE,N.C 


= 
Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE 


L. J. CASTILE 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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N. C. Textile Training School To Be Set Up in 
Gaston County 


Raleigh, N. C.,—The State Textile Institute Commis- 
sion has voted to establish North Carolina’s first school 
for the training of textile workers in Gaston County. Ons 
of the main factors in causing the commission to select 
this county was an offer of $50,000 in addition to a free 
site. The commission decided to place the school on the 
Stowe property, situated near the Gaston-Mecklenburg 
County line. 

The commission hopes to build the school with WPA 
aid. The school will be called the North Carolina Textile 
Vocational School, and will be operated as a day school. 


Watson-Williams Opens New Greenville Office 


The Watson-Williams Mig. Co., with headquarters at 
Millbury, Mass., announce the opening of a new Southern 
office at 810 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. The 
new office will be in charge of E. V. Wilson, Watson-Wil- 
liams’ Southern representative. The new mailing address 
will be Drawer 779, Greenville, S. C. 


J. F. Notman Represents Terrell Machine Co. in 
New England 


The Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., announces 
effective August Ist the appointment of James F. Not- 
man as direct factory salesman for the 
New England territory. Mr. Notman 
will handle the Terrell line of bobbin 
cleaning and handling equipment and 
also Denman fabric loom parts for 
which the Terrell Co. has the exclusive 
sales agency. 

Mr. Notman was graduated from 
M. 1. T. in 1935 and until joining the 
Terrell organization traveled in New 
I:ngiand as sales engineer for B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

At the same time E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Terrell sales 
agents for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, will add New 
York State to its territory. 


Cotton Spindles in June Operated At 121.5% 
Capacity 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces that, according to preliminary figures, 24,326,162 
cotton spinning spindles were in place in the United 
States on June 30, 1941, of which 22,991,546 were oper- 
ated at some time during the month, compared with 22,- 
980,286 for May, 22,787,396 for April, 22,795,742 for 
March, 22,769,368 for February, 22,820,724 for January, 
and 21,954,616 for June, 1940. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 9,931,548,864. Based on an activity 
of 80 hours per week, the cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during June, 1941, at 121.5 per cent 
capacity. This percentage compares, on the same basis, 
with 121.8 for May, 119.6 for April, 116.7 for March, 
114.0 for February, 112.1 for January, and 87.9 for June, 
1940. The average number of active spindle hours per 
spindle in place for the month was 408. 
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A'T AUCTION 


MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Formerly of 


LIONDALE 
BLEACH, DYE AND PRINT 
WORKS, INC, 
ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


To Be Sold At Auction 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1941 


ON THE PREMISES 


5 Rice, Barton & Fales 3-, 4-, 7- and 9-color 44. and 46-inch 
Printing Machines; 4 Textile Agers; Textile and Lincoln Steam. 
ers; Phillips and Textile 30- to 150-Galion Copper Jacketed Tilt- 
ing Color Kettles; Rice, Barton & Fales Horizontal Forcing 
Press; 4 Butterworth Complete Synchronized Tentering Units; 
3 Windsor & Jerauld and Hoey 30-Foot Straight Tentering Ma- 
chines; 8 Sets Butterworth and Phillips 28 and 30 Upright Dry 
Cans; 2 Textile 6-Compartment Open Soapers and Washers: 2 
Rodney Hunt 10-Foot Rope Soapers; 10 Textile Deep Circulating 
Kiers; 3 Perkins Cloth Pilers; 18 Textile and Birch Squeezers 
and Log Washers; 7 Butterworth and Textile 3- and 5-Roll Cal. 
enders; 3 Curtis & Marble Shearing and Brushing Machines; 14 
Butterworth Textile and Phillips Mangles and Dye Padders;: 
Textile 3-Compartment Dye Machine; 7 Textile Dye Jigs: 7 
Simpson and Textile Winders: 7 Textile and Butterworth 
Scutchers; 8 Elliot & Hall and Curtis & Marble Folders; 3 Parks 
& Woolson and Schofield Doublers, etc. 


Large Stock of Copper Printing Rollers. 


Machine Shop consisting of Lathes, Drill Presses. Grinders. 
Screw Press, Power Hack Saw, Band Saw, Metal Planer. Power 
Hammer, Pipe Threader, Small Tools, Large Stock of Miscel- 
laneous’ Shop Supplies, Blacksmith and Carpenter Shop Equip- 
ment. 


Storage and Mixing Tanks, Scales, Sewing Machines, Motors. 
Hydraulic and Platform Trucks, Quantities Scrap iron, Shaft- 
ing, Beiting, Office Furniture and Office Equipment, etc. 


Vo ¢ onhirmation lmmediat De livery 


acriptive lliustrated Catalogue pon Application fo 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 
Auctioneers 
27 William Street, New York 
1808-10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Federal St., Boston 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. L 


David Clark President and Managing Editor 


Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 


Ellis Royal Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union 3.00 
Single Copies’ - . . . . . . . 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


New Editions of Directories 


For the last six weeks, we have been compiling 
the information for the Fifty-ninth Edition of 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills and 
the printing of the Pocket Edition has been com- 
pleted. 

The Office Edition, which is printed in larger 
type and contains many useful tables, will be 
completed sometime during August. 

Many of the tables, however, have to be re- 
vised because we did not anticipate the cotton, 
goods and yarn prices which now prevail. 

The tables of manufacturing margin on yarn 
only went as far as 15 cents for cotton and the 
prices per pound on sheetings, print cloths and 
other fabrics did not cover such prices per yard 
as those of the present. 

In the table we showed the price per pound 
for 80x80 4-yard print cloths up to 8.50 per yard, 
which was much about the current prices of last 
August, but those goods are now selling for 
10.75 cents per yard and were even higher before 
OPACS interference. 

One copy of the Office Edition is sent, free of 
charge, to every textile mill in the South, other 
than knitting mills, but the free distribution ap- 
plies only to Southern textile mills and is limited 
to one copy to each mill. 
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Communists Becoming Active 


The cotton mill villages are being flooded with 
communist literature and frequently copies of 
same are sent to us by our mill friends. 

A few weeks ago, the communists in the Unit- 
ed States considered themselves as allies of Hit- 
ler and were engaged in promoting strikes in war 
defense industries. 

Hitler’s sudden attack upon Russia made the 
communists interested in the production of war 
materials and defense industry strikes immedi- 
ately decreased 75 per cent. 

Now the communists and their friends, includ- 
ing college professors, are busy laying the ground 
for the establishment of communism in the Unit- 
ed States after the war. 

The literature being sent into the mill villages 
pictures the Soviet leaders as persons of angeli- 
cal character, interested only in relieving distress 
and oppression. 

It pictures life under communism as an ideal 
condition and one where there is freedom and 
every man is his own master. 

The truth is, that there has been no freedom in 
Russia since the communists came into power 
and the rule of the Soviets has been by blood 
purge. Several million men have been shot with- 
out trial upon the mere suspicion that they did 
not agree with the dictators. 

After visiting Russia in 1935, Robt. Ripley 
( Beheve-It-or-Not) described the manner in 


which the churches had been looted and the prop- 


erty of all citizens confiscated and then said: 


After appropriating all the conceivable wealth in Rus- 
sia in this gigantic scheme of ‘‘sharing-the-wealth,’ be- 
lieve it or not there is not a single working man in the 
Soviet Union today who owns an automobile—or his own 
home—or has five thousand rubles in the bank—as per 
the formular of our political demagogues. 

Everybody in Russia is a prisoner of the government. 
The working man has no choice about his work or where 
he lives or how much he is paid. He has no religion, no 
home life and no privacy. 

He has utterly no freedom of speech. You might re- 
member this next time you hear one of our many soap- 
box orators spouting forth; and bear in mind that if he 
attempted to open his mouth in Communist Russia he 
would wake up to find himself either dead or on his way 
to Siberia. 

His freedom of movement is denied him. He can’t go 
from one village to another—he can’t quit his job—he 
cant even take a day off. Without warning he is liable 
to be arrested, torn from his family, herded into a freight 
car and sent thousands of miles away, where he is forced 
to labor under inhuman conditions in some concentration 
camp of Northern Russia. 

These conditions are imposed upon every Soviet worker 
by the government, and there is no escape. A worker may 
be dissatished and try to leave the country, but if he is 
caught he is shot. If he succeeds in crossing the border. 
his innocent relatives are made to suffer. All his family 
are exiled to Siberia. 
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Those who read the communist literature now 
being furnished them, should compare the picture 
it paints with the above statements of Robt. Rip- 
ley which were made after he visited Russia. 

We wish Russia to stop Hitler, but we realize 
that if the Russians win, it will greatly advance 
the cause of communism over the world. 

We are “between the devil and the deep sea” 
when we consider the Nazi of Germany and the 
Communists of Russia. 

To the United States it is a case of “heads you 
win and tails I lose.”’ 


North Carolina Textile Institute 


The commission appointed by the Governor of 
North Carolina has located the North Carolina 
Textile Institute on a 16-acre site in Gaston 
County, very near the Mecklenburg County line. 

The Legislature of North Carolina appropri- 
ated $50,000 for the project and the textile mills 
in Gaston County matched it with another $50,- 
O00, and there are hopes of obtaining additional 
funds from the WPA. 

The Institute, when completed, is to be oper- 
ated by the Federal Department of Vocational 
Education. 

We heartily approve of the project and think 
that an excellent location has been found, but 
are not certain about its future. 

It was intended as, and should be, a training 
plant for textile mill employees. 

It should be a place where unskilled persons 
can go and learn to spin, weave or knit or to 
perform other textile operations and thereby be 
able to obtain positions in textile mills. 

It should not be a textile school or attempt to 
go beyond the conversion of unskilled workers 
into those skilled enough to be able to enter tex- 
tile work without requiring much instruction. 

With N.C. State College and Clemson College 
available for those who wish to take textile 
courses, there is no need for another textile 
school in this section. 

If the North Carolina Textile Institute is con- 
verted into a textile school, instead of a training 
plant for those desiring employment in textile 
mills, it will eventually require larger and larger 
appropriations from the North Carolina Legis- 
lature and become a burden upon taxpayers. 

Pennsylvania has for many years had a fine 
School of Forestry at Penn State College but was 
induced to establish an elementary school in an- 
other section. In a few years the second school 
was calling for large appropriations and attempt- 
ing to rival the original school. Finally, the Leg- 
islature abolished the second school. 

A training plant for textile employees can be 
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well worthwhile and can render real service to 
the textile industry. 

To go beyond the training of textile em- 
ployees and attempt to become a textile school 
will eventually lead to disaster. 


Keep Off the Grass 


Following the recent rains a farmer in Elbert 
County, Georgia, posted a sign which read: 
KEEP OFF THE GRASS—THERE IS 
COTTON UNDER IT 


The Fruits of War 


The soldier lying, broken and bleeding, upon 
the battle held may, by summoning his courage 
and his patriotism, feel that his hurt was justi- 
fied because the cause for which he fought was 
right and noble. 

It is more difficult for the man who sees his 
business cease operations because of lack of raw 
materials or those who are thrown out of work 
to accept their hurts with the same fortitude as 
the dying soldier, but all three are the victims of 
fortunes of war. 

The Japanese have been producing about 85 
per cent of the world’s production of silk and the 
United States has been, by far, its largest cus- 
tomer. 

The time will come when nylon and similar 
products will replace silk but the following hg- 
ures upon the production of silk and nylon hos- 
iery during the first five months of 1941, indicate 
that such a day is still far off. 

Five months shipments of ladies’ hosiery: 
Full fashioned (mostly silk ) 15,131,786 doz. pairs 
Seamless 349,209 + 
Nylon 2,751,493 

This shows that nylon hosiery is still only 15 
per cent of the total of silk and nylon hosiery. 

Late this year the production of nylon will be 
enlarged by the completion of the plant now be- 
ing erected at Martinsville, Va., but there is no 
prospect that nylon or similar yarns will, for sev- 
eral years, be able to fully supply full fashioned 
hosiery mills. 

There seems to be little doubt that the United 
States and Japan will soon be at war, and while 
the present situation is hard upon full fashioned 
hosiery mills and their employees, it is something 
which was almost certain to happen at some- 
time. 

The United States has no desire for war with 
Japan but the Japs decided to cast their lot with 
Hitler and have set out upon a campaign of ag- 
gression which can easily lead to an attack upon 
the Philippines. 
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Prepared To Produce 


6.000.000 Ibs. of SEYCO 
To Meet The Annual Demand 


For duck and other 
H EAVY Twi STI NG (The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 


Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 


For this tough assignment, choose tough rings! DIAMOND OTHER ance that expansion of production 

7 facilities have been continually neces- 

FINISH rings are the product of 68 years’ intensive speciali- PRODUCTS sary. Today Seydel-Woolley &. Co. 

zation. Constant research and continual improvement have Softeners has the largest plant specializing in 

| . the production of warp sizing. Its 

brought them to a point where today DIAMOND FINISH Shuttle Dressing present capacity is over 6,000,000 lbs. 

provides, without qualification, the hardest, smoothest, most + annually. 

uniform traveler raceway we have ever seen. Remember — — ASK FOR DEMONSTRATON 

DIAMOND FINISH is the one complete ring service, ofter- Our well eqnipped chemical staff, di- 

Alkalis rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist 

ing all designs needed to keep your spinning and twisting (honored by American Chemical Society 


— as councilor), will help you with your 


at top performance. sizing and finishing problems. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING co. 
Makers of pinning and Twister R ins 1573 


‘A company its known by the customers it | 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK. 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville. S. C. Tel. 2824 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Royal Card 
Fly Separator 


(Patented) 


Walker Manufacturing (o., Ine. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
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4 
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e Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
| | 


Greenville, S. C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


= = 
| Silk Spinning & 
> Travelers = 
Our Royal Card Fly Separator installed on your cards will 5 if you are using the new large diam = 
give you a cleaner web on your cards, cleaner strips, higher = creased spindle speeds = ! 
lustre yarns, increased production. /t will soon pay for itself = Take full advantage of the increased production possi S. 
bilities of this new e)uipment. Use Victor travelers. 
in the increased price you can get for your card fly | | 
= Write for free samples 
Complete Details on Request—No Obligation = 
= = 
2 VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY & 
= 
Textile Appliance Ce. 5 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. : 
= . Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
. = el. Vernon 2330 Tel 247 
Gastonia, N. C. = 
= 
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MASTER MECHANICS SECTION 


SPEED OF LOOM MOTORS 


By Channing B. Brown 


Duke Power Company 


N textile mills producing rayon or standard print 

cloth, the motor driving the loom is a very vital and 

important part of the integrated layout of textile ma- 
chinery. The speed of the loom motor, when directly con- 
nected to the loom, controls the quantity of production of 
the driven loom, consequently the maximum ‘speed at 
which the loom can operate to produce a quality product 
is essential. A maximum constant speed with no “bang- 
offs” is required to reach the estimated maximum produc- 
tion in yardage of woven cloth. One hundred per cent 
production is impossible; however, a high production is 
the goal of every weaver. 

In the Piedmont Section of North and South Carolina 
a large number of looms in the textile industry are driven 
by a single motor for each loom. These motors vary in 
size from ¥2 H.P. to 11% H.P., depending upon the size of 
the loom and the speed at which it operates. These small 
motors are all 3-phase, 60-cycle motors, generally of the 
squirrel cage, induction type operating at a nominal volt- 
age of 220 volts or 550 volts. Very few installations in 
this section are other than as outlined above. However. 
where looms have previously been driven through line 
shafts powered by steam Corliss engines, larger motors of 
25 H.P. to 75 H.P. are sometimes installed to drive line 
shafts from which many looms are driven. These cases 
are becoming less common with individual loom motors 
predominating. 

The squirrel cage, induction motor is especially suited 
to this type of exacting service where continuous produc- 
tion at a speed with little or no variation under variable 
load conditions is paramount. The speed of a given motor 
of this type is dependent upon three operating conditions: 
(1) frequency of power supply (60 cycles in the Pied- 
mont Section of the Carolinas); (2) the applied load on 
the motor; (3) the voltage delivered to the motor termi- 
nals. 

Synchronous speed of 60 cycles per second is dependent 
upon the speed of generators of the central power station 
or the individual consumer’s power plant. To check this 
speed, an electric clock plugged into a service re eptacle 
on the same power system that delivers power to the 
loom motor, should give correct time. The electric clock, 
which is a synchronous motor, can be daily or hourly 
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checked against a chronometer or Naval Observatory 
Time to determine how much the nominal synchronous 
speed of 60 cycles per second varies from the exact speed 
or its equivalent time. This speed of electric generation 
may be stepped up where a consumer operates his own 
plant; however, a constant speed allows the loom fixers to 
adjust looms for a maximum production at all times, thus 
eliminating this element of variation. Since electric clocks 
are becoming more common, it is practically mandatory 
that all central station power companies operate at syn- 
chronous speed of 60 cycles per second, correcting at in- 
tervals for small discrépancies as compared with Naval 
Observatory Time. 

In view of the above limitation as to synchronous 
speed, it is evident that this factor would tend to produce 
a constant speed for loom motors, and may be dismissed 
in this discussion of loom motor speeds. 


A four-pole squirrel cage induction motor operating 
without load on a 60-cycle source of supply will approach 
a speed of 1800 R.P.M., which is the synchronous speed 
of such a motor. As load is applied to this motor its speed 
will decrease until with full load applied the speed will. be 
approximately 1710 R.P.M. or approximately nameplate 
speed. The load as applied to a loom motor has a direct 
bearing on the speed. From full load to no load while the 
motor is idling, this speed will vary practically in propor- 
tion to the load applied. It would seem that a loom oper- 
ating as it does would produce a uniform load on the indi- 
vidual loom motor, This, however, is not true, for during 
each pick the individual loom motor is fully loaded just 
as the shuttle is kicked by the picker stick and then re- 
duced to no load or even operated as a power producer as 
the lay is brought to a full stop before being reversed in 
motion. In a group drive of many looms from one or 
more line shafts the temperature and humidity changes 
between day and night may appreciably affect the slip- 
page of belts on pulleys and thereby vary production and 
load conditions on the loom motor. The tightness of the 
belt between motors and loom pulleys has a direct bear- 
ing on the load and consequently speed of the driving 
motor. On one test where a large number of looms were 
driven trom three line shafts operated by one large motor, 
the belts were cut and tightened, increasing the load ap- 
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proximately 10 per cent. This tightening of belts allowed 
less slippage, driving the looms at a higher speed, increas- 
ing the motorload, but at the same time increasing pro- 
duction. On this same line shaft different loom speeds 
actually varied from 148 P.P.M. to 162 P.P_M although 
all looms were intended to operate at the same speed. 

It is evident that loom motor speed is therefore de- 
pendent upon the load applied and will vary from part 
load to full load approximately in a straight line in pro- 
portion to the load applied to the motor. 

Squirrel cage induction motors as commonly used for 
individually driving looms also have a small. variation In 
speed due to variation in voltage. This characteristic is 
not as easily explained in view of the fact that the motor 
speed is little effected by a voltage change. A decrease of 
10 per cent in voltage will change the motor speed, under 
constant load, less than 2 per cent. Ten per cent (10% ) 


“ 


of 220 volts is 22 volts, which is a very large variation. 
Even this amount of change would reduce the speed of a 
loom operating at 180 picks per minute less than 4 
P.P.M. 

Ordinarily there will be a very small variation in volt- 
age at the source of power supply to the consumer which 
is In most cases the substation of the power company or 
the bus of the consumer's generating plant. This small 
variation, however, may be amplified where there is a 
large drop in voltage due to overload circuits with insuffi- 
clent copper on the feeder circuits to individual motors. 
or even On main circuits to many motors. Where such a 
condition exists the only remedy is an increase in the size 
of copper conductor in the overloaded circuits. or some 
auxiliary regulation to overcome this handicap. 

In order to subsantiate claims that voltage variation 
has little effect on motor speeds as stated above. an ex- 
periment with standard equipment was performed. This 
equipment is shown in the accompany photographs. 

In the photograph the motor marked “A” is a West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. Type FS, V2 H.P. 
motor, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220 volts, 1725 R.P.M.. Serial 
K.1, Style 953583-A motor. To produce a load similar to 
automobile 
is driven by the motor through a V-belt 


the average load of a loom, a common JD. ¢ 
generator “B” 
drive. This generator produces power which is dissipated 
through strip heaters mounted under the bed plate of the 
equipment. The load on the ¥2 H.P. Motor “A” may be 
varied through adjustment of rheostats connected in se- 
ries with the field of the D. C 
determine the speed of the motor at various loads and 


generator. In order to 


applied voltages, an indicating speed recorder “C” is 
directly connected to the motor shaft. Also a fly-ball type 
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relative speed recorder “D” 


with a suppressed scale is 


driven by V-belts from the motor sheave. This equipment 
may be adjusted so that the motor can be loaded to repre- 
sent conditions similar to that of a loom load. Also the 
voltage applied to the motor may be varied through the 
experiments and at the same time the speed may be re- 
corded or instantaneously read under the various condi- 
tions of operation. 

There is also a recording voltmeter and ammeter giving 
instantaneous readings on power as being delivered to the 
motor being run for the experiments. Many condition: 
approximating actual operations of loom motors may be 
had giving actual results to substantiate computed data 

A motor to deliver .v% H.-P requires more than this 
amount of power delivered to its terminals depending 
upon the efficiency of the motor at this load. One-half 
H. P. is 373 watts from the formula 1 H.P.—.746 kilo. 
watts, or 1 H.P.=746 watts. The motor on test has an 
efti lency of 76 per cent at full load of ¥2 H.P. Therefore 
the input to the motor to produce H.P. output will be 
373 divided by .76 or 491 watts. Using 492 watts as th 
required motor input to deliver 2 H.P.. the following 
data was obtained. 


lest Motor Input Motor Voltage Motor Speed Variation 
No Watts Volt RPM Per Cent 
l 49] 230 1730 1.16 
2 49] 225 1720 +-O.59 
49] 220 1710 0.00 
4 49] 215 1705 0.29 
5 49] 210 1700 0.59 


Test No. 3 is for a motor output of ¥2 H.P. with an 
electrical input to the motor of 491 watts at the normal 
voltage or nameplate reading of 220 volts. This condition 


produced an indicated speed as read from the Speed Re- 
corder “C”’ of 1710 R.P.M. Test No. 1 increases the volt- 
age to 230 volts while maintaining the same load on the 
motor of 491 watts producing a speed of 1730 R.P.M. 
which is 20 R.P.M.. or only 1.16 per cent higher than 
normal speed with an increase of 10 volts. Test No. $ 
under similar conditions reduces the speed only 0.59 per 
cent for a decrease of 10 volts from normal operating 
conditions. These linits with voltage changes of 20 volts 
on a 220-volt service are conservatively inclusive where 
the electrical installation has been adequately made to 
carry the intended load and normal delivery of power 
from the source of supply is available. 

Modern mills are giving special attention to control 
equipment on loom motors and feeder circuits. Individual 
loom motors may be equipped with manually operated 
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across-the-line switches in which thermal overload protec- 
tion only has been included. The feeder circuit or circuits 
to the weave room are equipped with low voltage time- 
delay switches which trip out at a predetermined interval 
if a continued low voltage condition exists. A short surge 
with consequent low voltage dip does not trip off the loom 
motor circuit but maintains contact through the circuit 
time-delay device previously set at an interval in which 
loom operation would continue with few, if any, ‘“bang- 
offs.” 

The speed of loom motors is not dependent upon any 
one condition that may vary, but upon many conditions 
of operation. Many of these causes for variations in 
speed are momentary and may be controlled, dampened 
out or delayed to such an extent that there is a minimum 
loss of time and consequently a maximum production of 
the textile fabric from the loom. 


Centralized Lubricating System 


A progressive lubricating system, centralized to permit 
high pressure grease lubrication to any number of bear- 
ings on a given piece of industrial equipment, is an- 
nounced by the Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner Corp. 

From one central point the new Alemite progressive 
lubricating systems will deliver a predetermined quantity 
of lubricant to from three to twenty bearings and, when 
the job is completed, a readily visible indicator signals 
the operator, according to the announcement. On equip- 
ment that involves a large number of bearings, the system 
may be employed in relays, each system or relay lubricat- 
ing a maximum of twenty bearings. Any type of man- 
ually or power-operated high pressure grease gun may be 
used with the systems. 

One of the advantages of the new Alemite progressive 
lubricating system is its simplicity of installation. One 
system or a relay can be installed with ease on the most 
intricate piece of machinery, it is said. Designed ex- 
pressly for large-scale industrial lubrication, the Alemite 
progressive system is said to offer four major improve- 
ments in this type of lubrication: 

1. All bearings in one piece of equipment can be lubri- 
cated simultaneously from one central point. 

2. Inaccessible or dangerously located bearings are 
conveniently lubricated at will. 

3. Lubrication of complete machinery is speeded. 

4. Machines may be lubricated while operating. 


Free Sunlight Utilized Efficiently for Textile 
Plants 


In these days of soaring manufacturing costs, the fact 
that natural daylight remains free of charge is important, 
and greater utilization of this cost-free item is even more 
important, 

Glass, of course, enables manufacturers to utilize nat- 
ural daylight to conduct daytime operations, but now 
there are available improved types of glass that not 
merely utilizes daytime illumination but sharply reduces 
direct sunlight glare. This glare-reducing characteristic is 
said to efficiently diffuse such light for controlled light 
intensities while excluding solar heat by absorption, thus 
providing cooler summer temperatures and effectively 
minimizing localized solar heat conditions that upset hu- 
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midity control near windows. 

Textile men expressed interest in such a glass when it 
was exhibited at the recent Southern Textile Exposition 
in Greenville, S. C, 

Heat-absorbing Aklo glass, when processed into what 
is known as Frosted Aklo, is said to enable manufacturers 


to actually control light conditions within a plant and to 
sharply set up the efficiency of incoming daylight when 
utilized in walls and monitors. This type of glass is being 
used extensively in the many new buildings being erected 
throughout the country by the airplane industry where 
efficient, glareless daylight is a prime requisite. 

Glareless light distribution is claimed to be so im- 
proved that it becomes unnecessary to resort to the paint- 
ing or curtaining of certain areas of glass, so that maxi- 
mum illumination efficiency is achieved with the product. 

The heat-absorption characteristics of this glass step 
up employee efficiency by increasing personal bodily com- 
fort, along with elimination of eye fatigue so often in- 
duced by glare. Direct sunlight has no opportunity to 
heat up machinery and thus complicate humidity control 
problems. 


G. E. Orders for Half Year More Than Half 
Billion 


Schenectady, N. ¥.—KEstablishing a record for a six 
months’ period, orders received by General Electric Co 
during the first half of this year amounted to $521,139,- 
000 compared with $212,653,000 for the same period last 
year( an increase of 145 per cent, President Charles E. 
Wilson announced, 

Orders received during the three months ended June 
30th amounted to $263,757,000, a record volume for a 
quarterly period, and were equivalent to an increase of 
129 per cent over the $115,163,000 of new business 
booked in the corresponding period a year ago. 

The company’s orders definitely known to cover equip- 
ment for national defense purposes amounted to approxi- 
mately $216,000,000 in the first six months this year, in- 
cluding $104,000,000 received in the three months ended 
June 30th, thus making a total of about $466,000,000 of 
such orders received since the defense program was insti- 
tuted last year. 
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in such applications is 
of the cur- 
rent used, but the cost of light is usually tremendously 
high, because too small a percentage of the source act- 
ually reaches the work area. 

To arrive at best lighting equipment to use in plant and 
industrial light, 


the cost of “lighting” 


True, 
limited to the cost of the lamps and the cost 


we must take into consideration: 


1. Percentage of light under control with the equip- 


ment under consideration. 


2. Reflection factor of reflecting surface of equipment 
under consideration. 


3. Ease of maintenance of equipment for high constant 
reflecting efficiency. 


4. Candle power distribution curves of the units under 
consideration, to determine proper installation as to 
spacing and mounting for an even distribution of 
light. 


We buy the current from the power company, and for 
this we pay. by the kilowatt hours consumed. This, to- 
gether with the lamp costs does not, constitute 
of lighting, as has been explained previously. It 
is impossible to gét away from fixed charges and the costs 


of course. 
our cost 


of operation when these are present, whether we recognize 
them or not. Lighting equipment, like any 
ment purchased, depreciates in value from year to year, 
and has to be replaced when necessary, to maintain high 


other equip- 


efficiency. 

Reflector cleaning is much too often neglected wholly, 
or in part. When dust, dirt, vapors, etc., 
the reflecting surface of a reflector, they develop a 


smoke, settle on 
“film” 
thereon, which the light has to penetrate in order to reach 
the reflecting surface, and then the light has to penetrate 
again on the from the reflector. This 
cent, loss in light 
delivered, as compared to a brand new, and immaculately 


this film way out 


causes up to 50 per sometimes more, 
clean reflector. 

It must be remembered, primarily, the fact that mer- 
has been bought cheaply, it will not always 
must realize that all factors 
in order to arrive at 


chandise 
provide the lowest cost. We 
have to be taken into consideration, 
total costs, 

Recently, a lamp has been developed that utilizes pure 
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Red Hills 


“Red Hills” 
der the pen name Marel Brown, 
Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Brown and a daughter of Geo. 
B. Snow, of the Atlanta Brush Co. The publishers say in 
the advance notices: “We have never published a more 
charming book. The price is $1.00 


is a new book which has been written un- 
who in private life is 


Lighting Cost in Your Plant 
(Continued from Page 14) 


cost in preparation: for replacement of the units when 
they become obsolete, and also the maintenance or ‘‘clean- 
ing’ of these reflectors. Also, as every plant executive 
fully knows, as soon as the reflectors are placed in use, 
they increase the valuation of the plant, thus it is neces- 
sary to add the added cost of taxes as part of the lighting 
Also, inasmuch as these reflectors add to the total 
valuation of the plant, the increased insurance costs have 


to be taken into consideration as part of the lighting cost. 


Cost Data 


Taking into consideration an installation of retlectors, 
the cost of plant lighting will be established on the follow 


ing basis: 


TABLE No. 1—Cost DATA 
(ost of Reflector $ 
Installation Cost $ 
Fixed Charges including interest, taxes. insurance, 


depreciation, etc., usually 25 per cent of the cost of 
Reflector 
Maintenance Cost (cleaning reflectors, per year ; 
Lamp Cost (total operating hours, divided by rated 
average lamp life. multiplied by the net individual! 
cost of lamp) 


Total «at 
TABLE No. 2—-Cost oF OPpERATION——FIRST YEAR 
Current Cost (total operating hours, multiplied by lamp 


divided ooo 
rent Rate) 


(ither Costs 


multiplied by AWHr Cur 
: 
total cost Table No. 1 . 


lotal Cost of Operation—-First Year 


TABLE No. 3——Cost OF OPERATION——ELACH SUCCESSIVI 
YEAR 
same as in Table No. 2) 
Fixed Charges (from Table No. 1 $ 
| Amp lable No > 
Maintenance (from Table No. 1 $ 
Cost of Operation Each Successive Year 


The above tables will determine the total cost of light- 
ing. Now, to determine the f light. 
lighting, by the 


Is necessary cost o 
To do this, we divide the 
average foot-candle intensity derived from the equipment, 
at the cost of light per foot-candl 
intensity delivered to work-plane levels. 


total cost of 


and thus we arrive 


So. if we are getting an average of 15 foot-candles ot 
intensity on work-plane levels, and our cost is $3.00 per 
outlet for 100 a total of 
cost 1s 20c per outlet, or $20 per foot- 
for the 


In many plants, however, there are no retlectors in use. 


outlets, or $300 per room, our 
foot-candle per 
candle 
Lamps usually are placed in open sockets on drop cords, 
and often no symmetrical installation is in use 


As a result. 


as to spac- 
ing and mounting of these lamps. light trav- 
els in all directions from the sources, mostly in a horizon- 
tal direction due to the characteristics of incandescent 
lamps, and very little, if any, of the 


trol. 


source is under con- 
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silver as a reflecting surface, this pure silver reflecting 
surface being on the inside of the lamp. Thus, we have a 
reflector with a reflector factor of 92 per cent—higher 
than any other commercially usable material—reflecting 
light back to. the work areas. Also, this direct type silver 
reflector lamp has approximately 75 per cent of its total 
light output wader control. 

Experiments with this pure silver reflector lamp under 
actual working conditions in various industrial plants 
have proven that these reflector lamps will deliver more 
light per watt of current consumed than any combination 
of ordinary lamps and reflectors, and that these lamps 
will deliver the intensities required, or desired, at a lower 
cost per unit (foot-candle) of light than any combination 
of lamps and reflectors on the market today, where the 
rate of current does not exceed 2c per kilowatt, hour. 

This pure silver reflector lamp is said to eliminate 
maintenance cost entirely, since the reflecting surface ‘is 
hermetically sealed on the inside where no dirt, vapor, 
dust, etc., can reach it. As a result, it makes possible an 
immaculately clean reflector in the plant every hour of 
every day, and a brand new reflector with each lamp 


renewal. It goes without saying that a brand new lamp_ 


with a brand new reflector is definitely better than a 
brand new lamp in an old reflector. 


Recent Developments in Synthetic Fibres and 
Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 12) 


already under good control. Others, such as surface char- 
acter, are not. Only the textile designer working with the 
rayon chemist and physicist can determine what combina- 
titon of properties are most desirable for a coat or a car- 
pet or a fish net. They are mot necessarily the properties 
of silk or wool or cotton or linen or jute or hemp! Once 
the desired specifications are known, a man-made fibre 
may be developed to meet them. 
11. Recent Developments in Man-Made Fibres 

Let us now briefly survey the man-made fibres of this 
present day, including those which are already commer- 
clally important and also some which are still in the pilot 
plant stage or in the laboratory, keeping in mind the new 
philosophy of textiles rather than the old. The develop- 
ment and application of some of these made-to-order 
hbres illustrates the new approach. to textile thinking 
which I like to characterize by the term “Fibre Engineer- 
ing.” 

By adopting the word, Prolon, which has recently been 
Suggested as a generic term, and by coining a word, “Syn- 
thon,” for another generic term, we can organize our dis- 
cussion into the following groups of man-made fibres: 


made from a natural cellulosic 


base: viscose, acetate, cuprammonium. 


1. Rayons—Fibres 


substances 
which in turn have been synthesized from simple 
raw materials: 


2. Svnthons—Fibres made from organic 


Nylon, Vinyon, Permalon. 
>. Glass—Fibres made from a natural protein base: 
casein, soy-bean, fish protein. 


made from. natural bases 


other than cellulose or protein: Alginate, chitin. 


Miscellaneous—— Fibres 


RAYONS 
The commercial importance of the rayons needs no ver- 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
8B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 

= JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
= JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

= H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 

> 

= 

= 

= 

= 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspira- 
Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work. 


tors, 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PLASTIC 
LINING 


FIRE BRICK 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 


( 
AAD. 
MEA, 
a Pat orf 
REPAIRING 
LINING 
A 
USED 
PRACE OF} 
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WANTED Jacquard Weav- 


drapes, 


Position as 
ing Overseer, 


spreads. 
First - 
experience as 


Taps, 
etc. Any make of looms or head 
class loom fixer: 10 years 
Address ‘Jacquard Weaving.”’ 
Textile Bulletin. 


overseer4r 


care 


WANTED 
seer or second hand 
experience as second 


Position as cloth ety) OVe;TrT - 
Have had 4 years 
hand, 25 as over- 


See of cloth reve pe ed 
Prints l’rills Twills, Duck, Osnabure 
and Specialties. Sober good manager 


graduate. Am now em- 
cloth room. Can change 
on short notice Prefer Georgia. but will 
gio out of State \ddress “Compe tent, 

c/o Textile Bulletin 


of help. L Cc. S 
ploved in large 


PRIVATE DETECTIVES 


operatives furnished for all ethical 
legitimate firms, attorneys 
and individuals Male and female 
operatives Dictograph, Tel-tap 
and Camera services References, 
any Lynchburg Bank or City Offi. 
cial. Phone or write Cundiff's De- 
tectives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va 

No branch offices and no solicitors. 
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ALUMINUM PAINT 


lyue to the Defense Program it is 
impossible to get additional Alumi- 
num tor use in the manufacture of 
paints We still have on hand 300 
gations of Genuine Aluminum Paint 
we can offer, subject to prior sale. 
at $2.50 per gallon in 5-gallon pails 
Newton, No C 


Carolina Paint & Varnish Co.. 
Newton, WN. C. 


Wool’s Output In May 
Climbs To New Heights 


Production activity in the wool tex- 
tile industry reached new heights in 
May, the National « Association of 
Wool Manufacturers reported. 

Asserting the addition of 3,700 em- 
ployees to the working forces in wool 
textile mills raised the number so em- 
ployed to 189,000, the Association 
Statement said: 

“Increases in operation of wool 
machinery were . sufficient to 
establish the highest rates on record 
since the early ’20’s. 

“Broad looms and spindles were 
more active in May than in any other 
month since June, 1923, and woolen 
spindles also operated at a_ higher 
level than at any other time in the 
past 15 years. 

‘Worsted combs were slightly more 
active in May than in March, 1941, 
when the previous record was estab- 
lished in the period for which data is 
available (1921 to date).”’ 

Analyzing statistics of the Bureau 
of Census, the Association said that 
in May, for the first time on record, 
consumption of raw apparel wool in 
the United States amounted to more 
than 10,000,000 scoured pounds per 
week, 
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Classitied Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


7 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


SPECIALS -HURRY! HURRY! 


190—40” Dobson & Barlow Cards 
25—40” H. & B. Cards 
100—Draper “E” Looms, 4914” R. S., Lacey Tops 
1—Cohoes Slasher, 5’ and 7’ Cylinders 
5—5’ Copper Slasher Cylinders 
1—7’ Copper Slasher Cylinder 
1—C&M 48” Inspecting Machine—Glass Top 
1—WG/J Mercerizing Frame, 50’x50”; Top and Bottom Row 
Open Clips—Complete 
1—48” Ceiling Plaiter 


Bobbins — Spools — Supplies 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


: Skylights, Guttering and 

Conductors : 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators } 

i Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


| 1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C 
j Phone 2-2195 
> 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are modern. i 
Tests, trials, eliminations, experi.- 
ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 


placed. We can do Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 


either or both. No charge for es- 
timate. Call today. j Box o41 Greenville, S. C. 


BELTING 


WAN TE D Position as carder. 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) " Good help manager. Extra good in i 
taking cure ol machinery lHiave 
j had experience on coarse and fine } 
y work; combing, etc.; stapling cot- 
tor Referer 
Address 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
Ln A No. 1. Foreman for Weave ' 
y Room, 200 dobby looms WANTED—Position as Overseer Carding 
Address Reply ‘‘*X,”’ | or Spinning, cotton or rayon; 15 year: 
verseer, Will consider night supet 
c/o Textile Bulletin, Now employed: will. give 
reason for wanting to change in inter 
(overseer Carding,’ c/o Textile Bull 
POSITION WANTED as Overseer or tin 
Shift Foreman in Twisting and Wind- 
ing (‘an furnish good references am 
$8 vears old; sober; member of church WAN TEI)—Position as roller coverer and 
Familiar with all types Twisting belt man years’ experienc (‘an 
Spooling, Winding, Warping, and Card furnish the best of references: also 
Weaving. Address ‘J. CC. D.,”’ c/o Tex- start work at once Address ‘“‘Roller 
tile Bulletin (“overer,’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. | 


Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton 
Former Member Examining Corps | 
U. S. Patent Office 


FOR SALE 


Cone mombard 100 H.P. 150-pound 
horizontal boiler complete 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


ed h mt il rece 

and inch steel st elle nt 
nditic 
Apply “Box SB.-1,” 


WANTED—Position as roll coverer. Hav 
had 16 vears’ experience on all kinds of 
rolis and can work any kind of leather 
' years of age; married, settled. honest 
and sober; can furnish excellent refer- 
ences from present emplover Address 

1G -16 c/o Textile Bulletin 


Specialized Repalrer of 
Stee! Rolls, Spindles and Fiyers 
P.O. Box 474 Phone 1114 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS 


Staple Rayon Expands 
In Carpet Trade 


Since the introduction in 1940 of 
the first nationally advertised rug 
made largely of rayon, other large 
floor covering manufacturers have 
presented several successful rayon 
lines. These have received a good re- 
tail and customer acceptance. and are 
succeeding on the basis of actual 
merit. 


At present there are four different 
types available on a production basis 

two standard constructions in Ax- 
minster by Bigelow-Sanford, contain- 
ing about 50 per cent staple rayon 
and SO per cent carpet wool in the 
pile; a special low-row Axminster 
construction by Charles P. Cochrane, 
of 100 per cent rayon; and a 100 per 
cent rayon velvet line by C. H. Mas- 
land & Sons. It has been learned that 
other manufacturers are contemplat- 
ing new lines containing staple rayon 
lor early release, and that present 
users of rayon will also expand in the 
\xminster and velvet types. The car- 
pet trade is estimated to be using 
rayon in present lines at the rate of 
nearly 2,000,000 pounds per year 
which can jump to several times this 
hgure should additional lines be in- 
troduced or if wool market conditions 
become more critical. 
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ification. Of approximately 480,000,000 pounds of man- 
made fibres consumed in the United States in 1940. over 
470,000,000 pounds were rayon, of which about 2/3 were 
viscose and 1/3 acetate. with cuprammonium yarns repre- 
senting a few per cent of the total. 

Rayon fibres are made in several lustres, from bright to 
dull, and in a range of fineness from ] denier to 30 denier. 
The rayons are available as continuous filament yarns 
and as staple fibres prepared for processing on the various 
existing types of textile machinery. Of the 471,000.000 
pounds of rayon consumed, about 83© was continuous 
hlament and 17% staple fibre. The more rapid growth of 
staple fibre in countries seeking economic self-sufficiency 
is shown by the fact that of the world production of rayon 
in 1940 of about 21% billion pounds, over 50% was Staple 
hbre. 

Where extra strength is required, the viscose process 
has several products. Cordura tire yarn, according to 
Bradshaw, has a breaking strength of 70,000 pounds per 
square inch (3.5g/den.) As the tire heats up and drives 
out moisture, Cordura becomes stronger. Tenasco is an- 
other viscose tire yarn. The development of rayon tire 
cords is a typical example of fibre engineering. 

\visco staple fibre is made of the strong type viscose 
and is said to make spun yarns whose dry and wet 
strength is approximately 1/3 greater than that of ordi- 
nary viscose staple. 

The acetate process has a strong yarn called, Fortisan 
which is being made in England and for which production 
is being planned here. It is composed of very fine fila- 
ments and is said to be the strongest of all natural or 
man-made fibres. 


Naval 


tisan lines and Fortisan fabric were found to be far supe- 


In a recent paper by Miller, of the 
\ircraft Factory, on parachute constructions, For- 


rior to silk lines and fabric in Strength, tear resistance. 
and resistance to ageing. This is another example of fibre 
engineering. 

A commercial viscose Staple fibre called Fibre D is 
designed particularly for carpets, upholstery, and plushes. 
Made in coarse sizes (from 10 to 30 denier) it is charac- 
terized by a round cross-section free of the longitudinal 
striations which have been found to catch and hold dirt. 
and by a very pronounced and persistent crimp which 
contributes to the bulk of the pile 
already being used in carpet production and both viscose 


Rayon fibres are 


and acetate fibres of various types are being tried inten- 
sively. Here is one of the most fertile helds for fibre 
engineering for even the Carpet manufacturer does not 
know exactly what combination of properties is ideal for 
hbre. ‘As in other helds of textiles, the 
mans horizon has, of necessity, 


carpet Carpet 
been limited until. re- 
cently by the relatively narrow range of properties avail- 
able in wools. Who can say what new kinds of carpets 
and upholstery will result from the creative 
libres for this particular purpose ? 


design of 


The surface of all rayons is normally smooth as a result 
lormation because the skin formed 
about each issuing stream of spinning solution must be 


of the mechanism of 


stretched by drafting as the volume of the coagulating 
strand is reduced by the removal of the rest of the solvent 
from the inner portion of the newly-formed fibre. 
Although ordinary rayon differs in this respect from 
cotton and wool, whose convolutions and whose scales 
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respectively produce an irregular fibre surface, the fric- 
tional cohesion between rayon fibres in a spun yarn is 
evidently as good or better than between natural fibres. 
probably because the smooth surfaces and the longitudinal 
striations afford.a greater area of contact between fibres. 
But from the standpoint of carding and drafting, as well 
as from the standpoint of shedding of pile fabrics and the 
maintenance of a porous fabri structure where warmth 
is desired, a roughened or irregular surface would be de- 
sirable. 

The Kohorn viscose staple is one example of this type 
which is not yet in production in this country. Experi- 
ments are being made on viscose, acetate. and cuprammo- 
nium fibres with rough surfaces. The combination of suit- 
able strength. elasticity, and resilience with roughened 
hbre surface will be a real accomplishment in fibre engi- 
neering and will undoubtedly widen the utility of 
made fibres in the field of blankets. knit goods, 


ings 


man- 
and coat- 


The crimped acetate staple fibre, Teca, and its recent 
competitors, has carried the distinctive properties of ace- 
late rayon into the spun rayon field. Sincée 1936, it has 
been used alone or in blends with other fibres because it 
could be crush- 
Today it is helping to solve a problem of fibre 


cross-dyed and because of its inherent 
resistance. 
engineering which is of tremendous importance to the 
consumer, namely, the problem of shrinkave in the laun- 
dry, 

Spun rayon apparel has leaped into favor for sports- 
wear and for summer clothing for both men and women. 
Instability of dimensions in laundering, however, has re- 
This trouble 
can be overcome to some extent by proper attention to 
labric construction and to finishing methods. 


sulted in much dissatisfaction in the past. 


The fundamental cause of shrinkage and stretching of 
textile fabrics, however, is bound up in the swelling of 
the individual fibre when wet. Acetate swells very much 
less than viscose or the natura] hbres. The blending of a 
make the 
The 
woven 
label bearing the seal of the American Institute of Laun- 
dering, which is sewn into every garment of a line which 


suitable amount of acetate Staple, therefore. 
fabric more dimensional changes. 


practical outcome of this fibre engineering is a 


stable against 


has passed the laundry’s practical washing test. 
SYNTHONS 


he fibres of the synthetic resin, or high polymer, 
sroup are those in which the basic raw materials are not 
hbrous or complex extracted -from natural. 


plant or mineral sources. but simpler substances such as 


molecules 


water, air, petroleum, coal, natural gas. and limestone 
From these the organic chemist has learned to synthesize 
or to extract simple organic compounds such as alcohols. 
acids, ammonia, and amines. Using these as building 
blocks, the research chemist has built up synthetic fibrous 
molecules from which to make fibres whose properties 
differ from the rayons as well as from the natural fibres. 
Here is fibre engineering again. 

Nylon, for example, is the only successful man-made 
fibre for full fashioned hosiery which combines the 
strength, the elasticity, and the dyeing properties required 
in this field. Its practical success is attested to by the 
recent statement of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers that between 17 and 20 per cent of all full 
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fashioned hosiery produced during 1941 (the second year 
of its commercial existence) will be made otf Nylon. 

Nylon is also commercially important in fine fishlines 
and is being tried in a number of military applications. 
such as parachutes. A systematic investigation of its 
value in woven goods is being conducted by the allotment 
of a small percentage of the total production for this pur 
pose. Neckties, sheer dress fabrics, linings and raincoat 
fabrics are some applications in which commercial ex- 
periments are in progress. This fibe engineering will de- 
termine those applications in which its distinctive proper 
ties are most valuable, and those in which it is econom- 
cally or technically less suitable than other fibres 

The vinyl resin fibres have established themselves as 
made-to-order for a very important group of industrial 
fabrics, namely, filter cloths. Many chemical operations 
require the. separation of liquid from solid suspended 
matter for the purpose of claritying the liquid or recover- 
ing the solid or both. Although cotton has been the most 
commonly used fibre for filter cloths, wool, silk, asbestos, 
and, more recently, glass, are also used, the choice of 
libre depending chietly on the desirability of attaining the 
maximum possible chemical resistance to the substances 
being handled. The rapid deterioration of filter cloths in 
chemical plants is disadvantageous not only from the 
standpoint of cost of replacement, but also from the 
standpoint of contamination of its products, 

Vinyon in this country and its prototypes abroad are 
outstanding examples of fibre engineering. Vinyon 1s 
stated to be unaffected by most concentrated acids, Caus- 
tic alkalies, and ammonia in concentrations as high 


As 


$0‘; , cuprammonium solvent, gasoline, mineral oils, alco- 
hols, glycol, water, yeast, molds, bacteria, moths and 
beetles Since it does not absorb wate! appreciably, its 
very excellent strength and élasticity are maintained’ in 
the presence of ageous solutions. Its distinctive utility 
for filtering all of the above-mentioned materials ts lim- 
ited only by the fact that it must net be used at higher 
temperatures than 150 F., above which it undergoes 
drastic shrinkage. 

Vinvon is also used for gloves and tor fish nets and 
lines. It offers interesting possibilities for hosiery. Its 
thermoplasticity is utilized in the production of felts by 
subjecting mixtures of vinyon with wool or with non- 
liltering tibres such as glass, asbestos, hair, jute, cotton, 
or ravon to heat and pressure. Plasticized acetate rayon 
is also used for this purpose. By varying the percentage 
of thermoplastic fibre and the pressure, a range of felts 
from a soft wadding to a hard flexible board can be ob 
tained, 

The shrinkage of vinyon at high temperatures is util 
ized for producing novel pucked effects in blended fabri 
GLASS FIBRES 

libre engineering in glass has resulted in a product ot 
outstanding value for both heat and electrical insulation 
and for filtering. Its chemical resistance is not as general 


as vinyon, but it is particularly suited for use at higher 
Ltemperatures. 


\s a covering on wires for the coils of electric motors. 


it is unique among textile fibres. The fact that it can he 


wrapped on the wires in a thinner layer than any other 
libre brings the wires closer together and consequently 
vreatly increases the efficiency and power output of a 
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is the reward of merit. With organizations, it Is 
built on vears of fair dealing. With products, it is 
built on years of satisfactory performance. 


TERMACO Card Room Bobbins and Spools 
have won the confidence of the South's leading tex- 
tile mills on both points. They are manufactured by 
an organization which has faithfully served the tex- 
tile industry for more than a generation. They are 
precision built of the highest quality materials, and 
are as perfect in operation and durability as modern 
equipment and skilled workmen can make them. 


The organization, as well as every product bear- 
ing the TERMACO trademark, is worthy of your 
conhdence. 


For the Finest 
SPER Cis. x 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS ANI 
TUBES 


SPOOL S 
CONES 


WOOD 
SPECIALTIES 


Fe Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire, 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


reensboro 


Soom Peed (o. 


Greensboro North Carolina 


RUIT 


RUITT BROS. 
N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e Ornamental Work e 
Mechanical Specialties Machine Work” e 


Industrial Trucks 


Ve Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Spectal Design 


VELVA K 
: Belt Lubricant | 
CLEANS SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BEL 
INSURES 100% POWER TR .NSMISSION 
= CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH t 
2 FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices, Latta Arcade CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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eiven sized motor. In addition to this. its insensitivitv to 


moisture maintains the high efficiency under conditions of 


dampness, and its insensitivity to heat permits the motor 
to operate safely at higher internal temperatures than is 
possible with organic fibres. 

Glass is tremendously strong, but inherently brittle: 
theretore while it is being used as a novelty in neckties, 
table cloths and draperies, it will obviously not be of any 
appreciable importance in wearing apparel nor in house- 
hold fabrics which have to withstand frequent flexing. 


4. PROLONS 


The Prolons include fibres made from casein (milk 
protein) which have attained a limited commercial impor- 
tance, and fibres made from. soya bean protein or fish 
protein which are still in the laboratory. 

The development of casein fibres was essentially due to 
Fascist efforts to make Italy independent of wool. The 
production of propaganda for Lanital has been far greater 
than that of Lanital itself. In all countries (including the 
United States) which have experimented with casein 
ibre, their principal usefulness has been found to be in 
felts where the blending of a small quantity of casein 
hbre with wool or hair improves the felting quality of 
the latter.. In this country “Casein Fibre R 53” is being 
used in this way by the hat manufacturers. 

Other outlets for casein fibres are being explored, but 
experience abroad has indicated that this type of fibre 
has little to offer in the apparel field. 

Extensive experiments with soya bean fibre are in 
progress both here and abroad, the results of which must 
be awaited. before an appraisal of its value can be made. 

The chemist or the fibre engineer who appraises these 
Prolon fibres objectively, however, must point out that 
the raw materials from which they are made are essen- 
tially non-fibrous in nature and not inherently tough and 
coherent. Although they have been converted by chemi- 
cal and physical manipulation into a fibrous form, the 
evidence to date is that they lack the stability and in 
herent resistance to deterioration possessed by natural 
and man-made fibres whose molecular structures are truly 
fibrou 


5. MISCELLANEOUS FIBRES 


Of the various other experimental fibres which have 
come to my attention recently, the alginate fibres appear 
to have the most promise, because the raw material from 
which they are made is naturally tough and fibrous. 

Alginic acid is extracted from seaweed, of which enor- 
mous quantities are cast upon the shore in many parts ot 
the world. By extracting the alginic acid with mild alka- 
line solution, and then reacting it with salts to form metal 
alginates, hreproot fibres ot moderately good phy sical 
characteristics can be spun from solutions of these algi- 
nates on regular viscose machinery. Beryllium alginate 
has been found to be the most stable of the various salts 
of alginic acid, particularly with reference to hot soap 
liquors 

Alginate fibres are fireproof due to their metal content. 
Strengths comparable to the rayons have been reported 
and can be increased, when necessary, by stretch-spin- 
ning. The fibres have a higher affinity for water than 
wool. 

Here, then, is a product born, perhaps, of the restric- 
tions imposed by the war, which may further diversity 
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the materials of fibre engineering. 
(ne other raw material which has been mentioned oc- 
which 


casionally during the last fifteen years is chitin, 


occurs in the shells of lobsters, crabs, and certain insects. 
While its fibrous molecular structure is probably suitable 
for fibre making, the problem of collecting the shells eco- 
nomically. in sufficient quantity is undoubtedly a stum- 
bling block to the commercial practicability of this Lype 


of hbe. 


lll. Textile Technology Under the Impact of the Man- 
Made Fibres 


In the first part of this lecture, we considered how the 
impact of the man-made fibres is changing our philosophy 
of textiles by liberating the creative textile mind from the 
confinement of the four walls of cotton, wool, linen and 
silk into the boundless space afforded by man's new- 
found ability to create fibres and fibre properties at will. 

In the second part, we examined some recent develop- 
ments of the man-made fibres as examples of the new 
philosophy of creating numerous fibres to suit our textile 
purposes, instead of suiting our textile purposes to the 
fixed properties of a new fibre. 

[ should like to close by drawing your attention to the 
equally astounding results of the impact of these man- 
made fibres on textile technology and, particularly, on the 
design of textile mat hinery. 

Those 10,000 years of handcraft in textiles which we 
have charted set the pattern for the power-driven carding, 
combing, drafting, spinning and weaving machinery of 
the last 200 years. While the principles of reducing a 
tangled mass of short soft web or strand, 
and doubling and drafting these strands to parallelize the 
fibres and even the strand: 


ibres into a 
of drafting and twisting the 
roving into a compact, coherent yarn; of laying up these 
yarns in parallel arrangement to form a warp through 
which the tiling can be a fabric. 


interlaced to form are 


the same for all fibres—the practice of these principles 
has hardened into a set pattern for each of the natural 


hbres. 


The design of cotton preparatory machinery ts dictated 
by the type of impurities, the staple length, the surface 


characteristics, and other qualities of cotton. The design 


of a worsted comb is dictated by the great variation in 
length, the thermoplasticity, the clinging power, and 
other qualities of wool. The design of a silk creel, or a 
silk loom, is dictated by the characteristics of silk. 

The advent of man-made fibres has freed us not only 
from dependence upon the limitations of the forms in 
which these substances occur. For example, while silk is 
an essentially continuous filament, especially in the form 
of a single raw thread which is made up of a half dozen 
or more cocoon threads, it has been put up since time 
immemorial in skeins of a few ounces. When these are 
doubled and thrown, the compound thread is usually put 
up on spools holding from two to six ounces and, there- 
fore. from 15 to 30,000 yards at most. The traditional 
system of warping silk is from a creel holding trom 300 
to 600 of these spools. The speed of warping is governed 
by the friction and drag of the rotating spools and is 
usually limited to not more than 150 yards per minute. 

(Compare this to the warping of present-day rayon. A 
three-pound cone of 55 denier rayon holds 240,000 yards 
of yarn and averages about two to three knots per cone. 
A magazine creel holds a double set of these cones so 
arranged that the yarn comes off over end with no drag 
whatever. The tail end of each active cone is tied to the 
heginning of a reserve cone so that the creel is fed con- 
tinuously and warping is accomplished at speeds of sev- 
eral hundred .vards per minute with no stops for refilling 
the creel and with a uniformity of tension and of spacing 
on the warp mill far exceeding previous practice. 

Consider the subject of cleanliness and uniformity. 
Much of the opening and preparatory processing of cot- 
ton is designed to shake out the leaf and seed fragments, 
dirt, and dust in the raw cotton. Wool must be scoured 
to remove the grease, then opened and carded and combed 


Hand 


sorting of the fleeces themselves by human judgment ts 


to sort out the shorter fibres from the longer ones. 


the only way of partially separating coarse fibres from 
fine. All of these preliminary processes add cost, and 
A study of the distri- 


hution of length and the distribution of diameter in a 


damage the fibres to some extent. 


(Continued on Page 40) 


NEW AND REBUILT 
PICKER APRONS 


equal by few. Our motto 


Why not phone, write, or wire us your needs? 


built. No job too little, none too large. 


We also make Leather Kick-Off Aprons. 


P. O. Box 267 
Athens, Ga. 


For the Finest in Workmanship by Master Builders” 


Our picker apron department is surpassed by none. Is 
‘Better Built Picker Aprons: 


We can make you a factory job whether new or re- 


Upehurch & Sons. Ine. 


Phone L. D. : 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 Worth Street New York 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 
Industrial Fabri 


Garment Fabri 


Towels and Toweline—Drapery and U pholstet 
Fine Cotton Rayon 
BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago Son Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Atlanta New Orleans 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
Chicago — Los Angeles 


San Francisco — Dallas — St. Louis 


Atlanta 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York. 
opened up following the announcement of the revision in 
the vray cloth ceiling edict. 


Trading in cotton gray cloths gradually 


However, trading has been 
slow and is likely to continue so, because of the scarcity 
of goods desired by buyers. 

obtain large 
amounts of goods but found that the majority of mills 


Buyers have persistently sought to 
were so tightly sold that they were able to supply them 
only with limited amounts the industry 
is still in a strongly sold position from which it is not 
likely to Naturally, mer 


chants expect that the current tempo of trading may Con- 


lh other words. 


emerge tor months to come 


tinue for some time or until more production is available 


tor civilian purposes. Indications are that supplies for 


civilian usage are more likely to be smaller rather than 
larger over the balance of the yea 

Not being able to acquire the yardage they wished 
buyers displayed signs of increasing impatience toward 


commission houses and mills. Adverse criticism grew 
more vocal, but impartial observers pointed out while 
some of the anger may have been justified, a great deal 
of it was not. These observers pointed out that the short- 
ages olf gray goods to an Important extent represent a 
continuation of the conditions that prevailed prior to the 


lhe 


establishment of 


application of the ceilings flour or five weeks of 


inaction following the price control 
brought about an accumulation of orders that is now ex 
aggerating the delivery tightnesses. Hence, many and 
perhaps the majority of mills are not to blame for the 
present difficulties of trading. 

Also, indications are that a minority of mills, perhaps a 
very small minority, have been interested in ways of tak- 
ing advantage of the ceiling situation, or to put it an- 
other way, of taking advantage of the drum-tight sellers’ 


market. There is nothing greatly surprising about this: 


it appears to have happened in other industries after 
price controls were introduced. Touching upon this sub 
ject, the National Association of Purchasing Agents re- 


“Nevertheless. 
cerns are extremely conscious of the time when the pres- 


cently commented: the More reliable COl- 


ent stress will pass and a normal state of affairs from 
supply-demand standpoint will appear again 
Meanwhile. that had 


nearby goods to offer are trying to satisfy customers by 


those any surpluses of wanted 


allocating the volume. Very often, however, the parceling 
out of yardage tends to add to buyers’ irritation. 


J.P.STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia. 


of the combed varn ceiling prices was strengthening oj 


he tirst effect of the revision upward 


the position of the carded yarn asking -prices, but it also 
has been apparent that neither combed nor carded yarn 
manutacturers are satished with the new prices, and they 
are not offering freely. 

New buying of cotton yarn has increased since the ceil 
ing revision, as compared with the nine weeks preceding, 
but still not enough to overtake the inquiries, a good 
many of which have been hanging fire so long that if cus- 
tomers are unable much longer to place their orders, it is 
stated, there is likely to be curtailment in some lines, at 
least temporarily. It has become more or less a general 
condition tor yarn mill agents to say their mills are not 
desirous of news customers. Others are more flexible, but 
new accounts come last, after regular customers are taken 
care of, 

While the ceiling on prices, either actual or implied, is 
still viewed as objectionable, the theory of price contro! 
and the collateral results—in obstructing a spinner’s con 
trol over his own aftairs—are recently shown to have be 
come more irksome. than the actual ceiling prices. Yarn 
mills that prior to May 26th had sold no yarn above the 
original ceiling and have sold very little in the last two 
months are, nevertheless, among those objecting to the 
current variety of price control, though viewing the 
OPACS efforts as a sincere effort to avoid inflation with- 
out stepping on too many toes. 

lor example, one of the large varn mill groups in the 
South, after conferences with attorneys and other advis- 
ers, Is said to have come to the conclusion that no con- 
tract clause has yet been devised that would protect yarn 
sellers as long as there is a ceiling over prices, as no “up” 
clause would satisfy customers unless there is a compen- 
sating ‘““down’’ clause. 

It has been suggested that the OPACS should figure 
out differentials for various counts and then allow spin- 
ners a certain differential above the price of raw cotton 
en any day as the selling price. Spinners claim such a 
method would be a big improvement over the present 
system, under which there is a decided trend for the en- 
lire sales yarn market to become a spot or nearby mar- 
ket. 

hey are unwilling to take a stand in most instances 
lor far ahead shipment, believing that under these condi- 
lions they take all the risks. 


: J. W. VALENTINE & CO., Inc. 
| Selling Agents 

§ 40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“MORE for our money 


with Amco System,” 


SAYS INTERNATIONAL BRAID CO. 


“Our new American Moistening Company humidi- 
fying system, which replaced a system of another 
make, has given us far more for our money,” says this 
well-known narrow fabries mill. “Our old system did 
not provide adequate humidification for the limited 
area it served, and our air compressor was constantly 
overloaded. 

“With Ameo Self-Cleaning Atomizers. we are humid- 
ifying 25° more area from the same compressor, 
without overloading. Maintenance and cleaning, which 
used to be required every three days, is now done infre- 
quently — “by request’ only. 

“Our Amco Humidity Controls automatically hold 
humidification at the proper level for best work, 
within very close limits, and have helped to improve 
our production. 

To get the maximum production out of your present 
machines, let Ameo engineer your humidification job, 
with the most complete line of humidifying devices 


to meet every mill condition correctly. American 
Moistening Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
. . Charlotte. 


Boston . Atlanta 


HUMIDIFICATION 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 


All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


Texwood Manufacturing 


and Sales Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


YORK ROAD GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


PATENTED 


« 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


j Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 


Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


EF. ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 
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Recent Developments in Synthetic Fibres and 
Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 37) 
graded quality of wool, or a graded class of cotton, reveals 
a wide range of both. In flax, the variation in length and 
in fineness is even greater. 

Rayon staples are clean and free of all impurities. 
They are cut to any uniform exact length desired. For a 
given denier, there is, of course, some variation in fine- 
ness, but the great majority of the fibres are very close to 
and 
the uniformity of fineness and length, existing cotton and 


the nominal denier. Because of the absence of dirt 
worsted mills can eliminate some of the steps when spin- 
ning the rayon staples. The makers of spinning machinery 
have grasped the new Viewpoint and are studying two 
question: firstly, “‘What is the focal length and diameter 
distribution of staple fibres to make a good yarn?’ and, 
secondly, “What is the simplest and most economical 


equipment for converting such fibres into yarn?” Several 


Ad 


systems using staple lengths of 22” to 314” have already 

been described in which the steps of processing have been 

reduced to a half dozen. 
This trend of thought 


which has been in many men’s minds ever since staple 


leads, of course, to another 
hbre has been made by cutting up continuous strands to 
form a tangled mass of short fibres which subsequentl, 
have to be carded out and parallelized again. This ques- 
tion is: “How can a filament be 
converted directly and continuously into a spun yarn?” 
The patent literature and the trade press are full of at- 
tempted answers to this, and there is little doubt that it 
will be solved practically on a large scale. Several proc- 


strand of continuous 


esses have been used to a limited extent. 

The problem is to produce short fibres from the con- 
tinuous strands in such a way that the fibre ends are dis- 
tributed at random along the strand and without destroy- 
ing the parallel arrangement. Such a strand is a roving 
which can then be drafted and twisted by the usual spin- 
ning methods to form a yarn. 

One patented method breaks the fibres by stretching 
the continuous strand or tow between two sets of rollers 
running at different speeds. This results in a completely 
random distribution of fibre lengths and in fibres whose 
physical properties have been changed somewhat by the 
tension. Other systems combine diagonal cutting or the 
with 
combing and drafting through a gill bex type of mechan- 


Staggered cutting of several strands subsequent 
ism or some other method of keeping the fibres in parallel 
arrangement. 

If you have inventive genius, you will find this a fas- 
cinating problem. It will probably be solved first for 
coarse deniers and coarse yarns. However, the 
of the traditional system of carding, drafting, 


ning: 


versatility 
and spin- 
its ability to spin fine yarns of great evenness; and 
the facility with which blends of different fibres and of 
different deniers of the. same fibre can be handled. 
probably preserve it for a long time despite the obvious 
economy of the tow-to-yarn method. 


will 


In the field of fabric manufacture, there are two recent 
developments of great interest for the manner in which 
they have broken with textile tradition. 

One of these is the electrostatic method of producing 
pile fabrics. Cut flock of natural 
lengths of from 0.025 to 0.060 inches is fed into a space 


ravon or fibres in 
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between two highly charged electrodes. Simultaneously, 
a length of fabric coated on the upper side with a suitable 
adhesive is moved across the face of the lower (positive) 
electrode. The fibres first stand erect and are then pro- 
pelled endwise at high speed towards the positive elec- 
trode. Their high velocity causes them to become em- 
bedded to from one-half to one-third of their length in 
the cement and their highly charged condition not only 
keeps them rigid, but spaces them evenly because ot their 
mutual repulsion. A pile density as high as 300,000 fibres 
per square inch has been attained, which is considerably 
greater than can be made by any traditional system of 
weaving. 

The second example of unique fabric construction ts 
the making of felt by mixing a certain proportion of plas- 
tic fibre, such as vinyon or plasticized acetate staple, with 
another fibre or fibres and felting the mass by subjecting 
it to controlled heat and pressure. This binds the plast 
fibres to one another, and so traps the other fibres into an 
interlaced sheet. This process eliminates many of the 
complicated steps and uncertainties of felt-making. It 
permits of the use of non-felting fibres in felts. By con- 
trol of fibre blend and pressing conditions, a range of felts 
from a very soft, porous filter material to a hard, tile- 
like wall-board can be obtained. 

These few examples of the new ways in which yarns 
and fabrics are being made will serve to illustrate the 
impact of the new textile philosophy on textile tech- 
nology. 

In closing, I would like to remind you that those ten 
thousand years of textile history which we have strung so 
easily about this room are a priceless heritage to be treas- 
ured and used every day as we meet the challenge of our 
new philosophy and technology of textiles. Our homes, 
our stores, and our museums are full of the beautiful 
materials which man has created with the natural fibres. 
The principles of converting fibre to yarn and yarn to 
fabric will always hold. I beg that you use this heritage 
of textile tradition, but not be restricted by it. 

If you would meet the challenge of the textile world in 
which you are going to spend your lives, you must learn 
the principles of fibre structure, the principles of convert- 
ing a disorganized mass of fibres into an organized yarn, 
the principles of interlacing fibres or yarns to form a fab- 
ric by felting, by knitting, by weaving. This is the toun- 
dation which these ten thousand years have prepared for 
you. The last twenty years have opened up a new phi- 
losophy of textiles. It is up to you to go from the known 
to the unknown—-from the properties of the fibres which 
you have at your disposal to the properties which you 
would like to have in fibres not yet in existence—from the 
processes which the past has made available to new proc- 
esses made possible by new fibres. 


Management in the Defense Program 
(Continued from Page 9) 


more than any mother or father. It was a wise policy. | 
have never regretted it. | was a great man to my em- 
ployees. They told the local community and the local 
community told the world. I did not need a public re- 
lations program or a public relations manager. In tact, | 
spent no money for such work, nor did I ever have to 
worry about what the community thought of me. 
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Samples On 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Request 


oS 


ENGINEERING 


Builders Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


GATES WvuLco ROPE 


V - Drives 
V-Flat 


Quarter-Turn 
Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
® Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 


Allen Bidg. 


Greenville, S. C. 


| Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 
| 
| GASTONIA, N. C. 
| Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
: Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 
Distributors for Manhattan Rubber Products, Belt 
Cement, and Belt Hooks of all kinds. 
137 E. Franklin Ave. P.O. Box 174 
Phone 788 
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Pardon this personal reference but it is highly signifi 


cant. Your workers and the people who serve with you 


are the greatest builders or barriers of good will in the 
entire public relations program and if they do not help 
vou, you cannot be helped. 


lhe public watches them and listens to their reports on 


industrial conditions in your plant more than they do 
you. If there is a difference between what you tell and ; 
what they tell, the public will believe them. 1 make this 
statement as true in the normal operations of your plant 


(ft course when strikes and emotional conflicts occur rea 


IS Cast aside ind exaggerations Occur 


industry cannot buy public approval with monev. It 
cannot buy public respect and public confidence with 


tify 


money. All of these things must be bought and paid for 


iy 


In policies respecting human rights—the inalienable richts 
of mankind. 


LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


lt industry is not respected it is because management 


Yep 


has not pursued policies that would gain respect, and if it 


once had respect and lost it, it was lost through bad poli 


cies of human relationships. 


It is an evident fact that no man is as important as he 


— _ S : thinks he is. He is only as big and important as those ‘* 
vee prone cme Sorting with whom he is associated think he is. I did not use the 
PAUL po DUNKEL £ CO.INC. word say, I ysed the word think here is a- difference 
RK N.Yv. sae : between thinkine and saying. Often there is too much 
Be WALL ST. NEW difference between saving and thinking. A 
ak men gg RT \ does not always say what he thinks. For that reason 1 
NEW always more interested in what people really think of 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. me than what they Say ol me. 
In streamlined industry with employment opportunity 
and igh. ae urity hazardous. employers mioht some- 
times be shocked by what some of their people think of 
them, rather than chesty and self-contained because of 
what their say to them. 
Managers must have some means of finding out really 
what their people think of them and their policies. They 
must live such a life of fairness and justice that their 
people will not be afraid to discuss policies constructively 
with them. They must have policies such that all people 
®@ SOLVAY SODIUM in the organization can appre late that the are contrib- 
NITRITE is produced utors to its success or failure and that success or failure 
in fine, free-flowing does not he within the brain of any one man. Such a - 
| policy will cause self pride and pride of job and industrial 
crystals of extremely lamily life and will result in favorable comment on the 
high quality and part of all and express itself in public good will. 
purity. It 1s a product In a public relations program, the basis or point of 
of U.S.P. Grade that origin is the industry and the local community. Nothing ; 
. can be done until this area is cleaned and clarified and 
is especially suited to A 
consolidated 


Public relations do not constitute a serious problem ‘if 
azo dyes. ‘industry has solved its human relationships with its own 
people and its local community. It is a futile undertaking 


until this is done. The next frontier for industry is not its 


: td production frontier or its financial frontier: it is its social 
; SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION [rontier: and I am using this word in its broad signifi- 
Atlkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Proc 


Cance., 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK. NV. Y. 


Gentle Kin ily son ck data and prices on 
Solvay Sodium Nitrit 
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In closing, | would like to state that I am fully aware 


of the fact that our world is material. therefore. our 
philosophy is largely a material philosophy, but I also 


realize that there are spiritual and cultural values which 
must be recognized in industrial relationships before 
- " there can be a complete comprehension of material values. 


real Sta BK-6a1 § It is the cultural and human appreciation of man to which 
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| specifically refer in this discussion. In emphasizing this 
statement, | have chosen a quotation from ‘“‘Man, the 
Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel: 

‘We must liberate man from the cosmos created by the 
genius of physicists and astronomers, that cosmos in 
which, since the Renaissance, he has been imprisoned. 
Despite its stupendous immensity, the world of matter is 
too narrow for him. Like his economic and social envir- 
onment, it does not fit him. We cannot adhere to the 
faith in its exclusive reality. We know that we are not 
altogether comprised within its dimensions, that we ex- 
tend somewhere else, outside the physical continuum. 
Man ts simultaneously a material objeet, a living being, a 
focus of mental activities. His presence in the prodigious 
void of the intersidereal spaces is totally negligible. But 
he is not a stranger in the realm of inanimate matter. 
With the aid of mathematical abstractions his mind ap- 
prehends the electrons as well as the stars. He is made 
on the scale of the terrestrial mountains, oceans and 
rivers. He appertains to the surface of the earth, exactly 
as trees, plants, and animals do. He feels at ease in their 
company. He is more intimately beund to the works of 
art, the monuments, the mechanical marvels of the new 
city, the small group of his friends, those whom he loves. 
But he also belongs to another world. A world which, 
although enclosed within himself, stretches beyond space 
and time. And of this world, if his will is indomitable, he 
may travel over the infinite cycles. The cycle of beauty, 
contemplated by scientists, artists and poets. The cycle 
of love, that inspires heroism and renunciation. The 
cycle of grace, ultimate reward of those who passionately 
seek the principle of all things. Such is our universe.” 

The day has come to speed the work of our renovation 
in orders that we may save the democracy of industry. 
For the first time we have at our disposal the gigantic 
strength of physical and social science in working out our 
program. Will we utilize this knowledge and this power? 
It is our only hope of escaping the fate common to all 
great civilizations of the past. Our destiny is in our 
hands. On the new road, we must now go forward. 

In making these closing statements, I am not trying to 
arrive at a beautiful and theoretical finale. I believe that 
industry is making an honest effort to adapt itself to the 
needs of this changing world and will continue to increase 
its ability and influence in national social progress. I 
believe that soon, along with the electrical engineer, the 
mechanical engineer, and all of those types that have so 
recently made their advent into industrial life, there will 
come the societal engineer and the breadth and scope of 
industry will be greatly and profitably increased in its 
social expressions. ‘The broad principles discussed in this 
article outline a way for management to travel and indi- 
cate my hope and my belief in his willingness and ability 
to discharge his responsibility. In the midst of so much 
pessimism, I am still an optimist. I still have faith in 
industry, in my government and in its people. We must 
not become unduly alarmed. We must do the needful 
even more than that. We must not fail. We cannot fail. 
This nation is the last hope for a democracy of free peo- 
ple. The South is the last area and the strongest area in 
preserving these rights. Management must seriously con- 
sider the implications contained in this article so that we 
may continue to live in a land of liberty and enjoy the 
social relationship of man in its complete fruition. 
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Overseer’s Club Banquet At Dallas Cotton Mill 


Shown below is the group present at a recent banquet 
of the Overseer’s Club at the Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mill. 
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Included in the photo are Truit Wilson, Ernest Lowery, 
(’. C. Lowery, A. T. McGuire, Dr. Jos. Holt, Clay Jones, 
Robert Harrison, R. S. Jamieson, Tony Byrd, Cleo Byrd, 
Harry Filiere, Otis Williams, Ralph Newman, Harold 
Knight, H. G. McGuffey, C. E. Elrod, L. H. McKnight, 
T. W. Yates, G. D. Miller, Will Burris, Izzie Inman, 
Chas. Moak, A. E. Dyson, E. S. Cunningham, F. W. 
Brunken, Jack Craugh, Warren Hall, Jack Weir, A. B. 
Hart, A. W. Potts, Jno. Douglas, R. S. Rollinson, George 
Blackburn, Ed. Bearden, L. Cole. 


Exports of Cotton Drop $118,000,000 in First 
Quarter 


Washington, D. C.—War’s influence on American for- 
eign trade is analyzed in a report just issued by the for- 
eign department of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
setting forth the value and volume of the nation’s princi- 
pal exports and imports for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year. 

The report shows that exports to the British Empire 
destination increased 55 per cent, while those to all other 
countries declined 45 per cent. 

United States imports also were influenced by world- 
wide war conditions, the report showing an increase in 
imports from the British Empire of 23 per cent. Imports 
from non-British countries gained only 2 per cent during 
the same period. 

Contrasted to the heavy exports recorded to South 
America during the first three months of 140, the trends 
in the first quarter of this year fell off, a 19 per cent 
decrease being registered. Imports from South America 
revealed a brighter foreign trade trend, however, as an 
expansion of 41 per cent over last year’s first quarter was 
noted. 

Total United States exports declined by the amount of 
82 million dollars, a figure that represents a 7.7 per cent 
decrease when compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Cotton is the commodity chiefly responsible 
tor the falling off. The report shows that cotton exports 
declined 118 million dollars, half again as much as the 
total export decrease. 

Among the factors restricting wider export trade ex- 
pansion, outlined in the reports foreword written by Ed- 
ward L. Bacher, manager of the chamber’s foreign com- 
merce department, are: Increased diversion and requisi- 
tioning of shipping, voluntary shipping priorities and the 
gradually expanding U.S. Government control of exports. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, 1 


warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies x he _ ertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service. equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value ft to our subsc ribe rs. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave... S.W Atlanta. Ga.. F. H. Webb. Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps Frank G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. Char 
lotte, N. C.. Phone $-32038: G. R. Easley. 107 Manly St.. Greenville. S. 
C.. Phone 1610; William G. Polley. 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685: John C Brill, 3009 Magazine 
St.. New Orle ans, La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. 
Ga., Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans. La 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 822 W Morehead St.., 

Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Sales Me Reps.. John D. Hun 

ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock. A. W. Foley. Charlotte Office: E.. J. 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. 

Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.: RB. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont 
ve., Decatur. Ga ; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St... Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN CO... Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 350 Fifth Ave. New York City. Son. 
Office, Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N.C. Harry L. Dalton. Mer 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO... Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 883 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence. R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mer... 993-904 Woodside Bide. Greenville. ¢ Sou. Reps. 
W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull. Charlotte, N. C.. office 
John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
i2zth St.. Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown. Trussville. Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS... In Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices. 44A Nor 
wood Place, Greenville. S. ; 215 Central Ave... S.W Atlanta, Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas. Tex 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave... New York ene Sou. Rep.: 
George B. Wilkinson. 613 Johnston Charlotte. ¢ 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office. 831 W. McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia. N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inec.. 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


BAY STATE TEXTILE ¢ 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River. Mass. N. C. 
Agt.. John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 844. Hills boro. N. C.. Phone 127-RB. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 19380 Harris Road, Charlotte. N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City, and 815 
bs Morehe ad St.. Charlotte,.N. C. Sou. Mer.. H. 1. Siever, P. O. Box 

69, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps.: W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St. Spar 
tanburg, S. C.;: R. C. Young, 1546 Stanford Place Charlotte, N. C.: 
John Ferguson, P. 0. Box 592. LaGrange. Ga. 


BROWN CO,., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia. N. C . Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga. Tenn.. James Supply Co.; Spar 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO... Charlotte. N. C. Fred R. 
Cochrane, Sales Mer.. J. MeKenna., Charlotte. N. C.. J. BE. Beat 
tie, Box 82, Greenville. ee 
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CIBA CO... Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou 
Offices and Ware houses. Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther eg Sou. Agt., Box 127. 
Phone 2-24°6, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Grady Gilbert. Box R42, 
Phone 8192. Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc... Geo. RB. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. S. ¢ .: Boyce L. Estes. Box 325, Phone 469. 
LaGrange, Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851. Gadsden, Ala.: 
Harold FP. Goller, 900 Woodside Blig.. Tel. 8718, Greenville. S. C. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville ee Bonded Service Ware 
house, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill. S. 
C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan. Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville, S. C.. John R. W hite, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidc.. Spartanburg, S. C.. J. ¢ anty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. 
Joyner, Mer.: Corn othe Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham. Ala.., 
» H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges. 161 
springs St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges. 1386 Fast ad St... 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
lass. Sou Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Wood lside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 3336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels. care Textile Supply Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg.. J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John FE. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman. P. O. Box 515, Srartanbure. 
> C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.. Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, Ss. C.; J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846. 
Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan. 1149 St. yy me Piace, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODU C TS CO., 494 A 
Offices at: Columbia. S. ¢ . Raleigh, N. ¢ 
i. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Te ‘xarkana. Ark... Columbus. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept... P. N, 
« Co., 267 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Offices. Atlanta. Ga., 17 
Trinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas. Tex.. @nd U nit Santa Fe Bldc.. 
Olin Duff. 


DIXON & BRO., Inc., R. L., Dallas, Tex. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta. Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine., E. I.. Organic Chemicals Dept.. 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington. Del. John L. Dabbs. 
Sou. Sales Mer.;: D.C. Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.;: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury, 
H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin. J. F. Gardner, L. EF. Green. M. D. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd. 1985 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.;: John L. Dabbs. Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Greenville, S. 
Cot wea Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom T aylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1... The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office. Wilmington. Del.: : Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical 
Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold. 
2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: . C. Cochrane, 
856 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta. ie. Salesmen: O. G. McCullers. Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, Tech. Repr. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
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EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C, 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales. W m. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte ee Box 2036, Tel, 
$-7508. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry E. L ittlejohn, bistsenond Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 387, Phone 5440, Greenville. S. ( .. W. A. Braley, 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170. Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Keps.: John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bldg.. Charlotte. Me Rant 
K. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bide.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO... Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices. 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence R. I. Sou Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C. Central Franklin Process Co.. 
{ hattanooga, Tenn. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta. Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO... Gastonia. N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO., Greensboro. N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Keagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2. Virginia Apts., Greenville, C.; H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St., Raleigh, N.C.; Frank B. Crusan. 210 E. Franklin St., 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 688 Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts. Res. Mer.., Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith. Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte. N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mgr. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J.. Spartanburg, S. C. 


GILMAN PAINYI Chattanooga, Tenn. Carolina Dist.: Olney Paint 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave., Ext... Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C Phone 5678 
Geo, A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. W allace, y Ha 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL OF PA.., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; "Tondo Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mgr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: Tally 
W. Piper, Box 584, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern Nationa! Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., Elmer J..McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives, 


HOLL wie R, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
C and S. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Me 4... parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., BE. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, Pa., 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. ‘Sales Megr., 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, a.: F. ZF. 
Hansen, 414 N, Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.: 5. Fi Schwoyer, 507 N. 
Main St.. a Point, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1801 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte. N. ( L.. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 268, Griffin. Ga., J. J. Reilly, 
Pe ‘Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. Reid, 808 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. ¢ . Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave.. Chattanooga, 
fenn.; J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese. 
527 S. Front St., New Orle ans, La.; W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 252 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. 7 aylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692. 
Charlotte, C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. W 
Rep.: Russell A. singleton Co., Inc,, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., $.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 838 
York St.. Gastonia, N.C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
Ww, Irving Bullard. Pres. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer... S. B. Hen 
age . O. Box 188, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. ae B. Griffin, 

Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. ; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. M. Jacobs Mfe. 
Corp. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
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Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mil! Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son, 5. C.; Montgomery A Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile supply Co... Greenville, 
S. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave... Charlotte. N. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO. Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 W oodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. Claude B. lier, Sou. Mer. Sou Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C.. N.C. Sou. Reps.: J, ¢ Attaway, Green 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Fr. M. Wallace, Homewood. Birmingham. Ala. 


_ LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. 2607 F Tioga St. Pa. 
sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Rox 10°3, Charlotte. N W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044. Greenville Ss. { 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 


500 Woodside Bldg. Greenville. C. New 
England Office 


Buffington Bidge.. Fall River, Mass. 


MERROW MAC CO... THE, & Laurel St. irtford, Conn. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C.: R. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD. Inc. Spartanburg. S. ¢ 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO. Inc.. Spartanburg. S. C. Gen Mer.. 


Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. Carter, T. J Boyd, Kenneth T. 
Moore, W. F. Biggers. 


MORTON CHEMICAI. CO.. 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 3868. 
Greensboro. N. C.. Phone 6628. Jos. R Morton, Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Megr.: S. V. Valjavee. Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C.. Office. Room 812 Woodside Bide... Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office. Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Kes. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N.C.; Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 
St.., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W. L.. Barker, R. B. Mur 
doch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Akerstrom. 201 W. First 
St... N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Greens 
boro, N. C. P arker. Jefferson Standard Bh ig.. Greensboro, N. 
H. A. rs. James Bldg... Chatt; inooga 4. Spratt. 
1006 James Bldg. Chattanooga. Tenn.: White. American Savings 
Bank Blidg., Atlanta. Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Apt. 10-A. (ountry Club 


Apts.., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr.. Masonic Temple Bidg., New 
Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVE LER CO., 354 Pine Pawtucket, R. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse 131 W Fi rst St.. Charlotte. WN. ¢ Sou 
Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 
P. O. Box 998. Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MPG. CO. Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps. : Harry G. 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive. Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 


decke, Mgr. New Departure. 1624 Hunting Place Ave.. Philadelphia, 
Pa.., Phone Davenport 2500. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave.. New York City 
Sou. Office. 1000 =W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-T191. Charlotte. N. 


Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta. Ga., Greenville, C. Falls L. Thomason. 
sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. r. 


Box 841. Gree nville. 


NORLANDER + HINE CO... New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Piant, York 
Road, Gastonia. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 


NORTH, FRANK G.. Ine. Pr. O. Box 92, Marietta. P. O. Box 
S44, Atianta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer P. O. Box 336, Greenville. S. 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. 0. Box $05, Greenville. S. C. 


OLD DOMINION ge’ CO., Lynchburg. Va. 


Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. ¢ 


OLNEY PAINT CO., Spartanburg. S. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. Jersey City, N. J. Sou Reps Edwin 
W. Kilumph and Cliff C. Myers. 121 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 


PABST SALES CO.. 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. 0. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville. ft ad 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg, Mass. and Charlotte, 
N.C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD. tp Inc., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer. Ath inta, Ga.: W. J. 
Kirby, L. S. Poer. Tenn.; J. H. Almand. Atlanta Officc 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C -; G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H. 
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Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. 
convenient points. 


RK. Brown, Dallas. Tex. Stocks carried at 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO... Belmont. N. C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. Ine. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: H. G 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bide.. 


Charlotte. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Health and Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Blde.. 


Accident and 
Southeastern Div. 


(Group 
Tenn. 
(rastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO.. Atlanta. Ga. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 85 N. 


Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: L. H. Schwoebel. 


513 N. Spring St.. Winston-Salem. Ge We 


Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Syla 
cauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta 
Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 8° Forsyth St... S.W.. Phone Walnut 5915. 


Atlanta. Ga. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD. Ine. 


Lowell, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Ernest Cul 


KROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. K. 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 

Bidg., Charlotte, N. Phone 2-8291. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps. w. A. W arde il, 
Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.., 


Phone De irborn 6482. 

ROSE & CO., EB. F.. Maiden. N. C. 

ROY = SONS, B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045. Green 
ville, S. Jack Roy, Representative Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 


supply Co". Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 


C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 
Office and Supply Depot. 
Atianta, Ga... John L 
ville, S. C.. H. P. 


Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte. N. C.. W alter W. Gayle, Sou. Aegt.: 
Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: Green 
Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Cleveland, 0. Sou. Textile Sales Dept... 
222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. E. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps James 
EK. Bast, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford, 158 E. Main 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St.. Atlanta. 


SINCLAIR REFINING Dist. 


lanta. Ga State Offices 


(Office: 573 W. Peachtree St... At 
Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Columbia. 
Ss. Charlotte. N. ( Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss Industrial 
Keps W. H. Lipseomb Atlanta, Ga.: W (Christie. Macon. Ga.: 
Ss. M. Newsom, Tifton. Ga I Ss. Durham, Birmingham. Ala.: H. M. 
Lee, Greenville. S. Wheichel, Orangebure. S. C.: Nix, 


Chariotte, N. C.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: G. ¢ Kimbrough. Knox 
vile, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn.: P .W. Godard. Jackson. 


\liss 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 429 E. Kingston Ave., Charlotte, 
N. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore. Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Ine.., 


Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldg... Baltimore. Md 


Union Storage Co.. 


Southeastern Div 
Warehouses 


1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
(;reensboro, N. { New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 317 N. 17th St... Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 


102 Boush St.. Norfolk. Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 


Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce, ~ Sou. 
Keps.: Earl H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 
215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte. N. C.: R. E. 


Lowes, 8704 
Drive, Greensboro, N. C.;: M. W. Way, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Fletcher, 1 Pritchard 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO.. Hartsville. S. C. 


SOLU THERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. A. 


SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 
Benson Davis, Mer 


Fourth St.., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
L.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'Steen. 


Greenville, S. C.: H. F. 
Montevallo Lane, 


laylor, Jr.. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Monroe, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. P. 
Kickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, pean: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, 


New Britain, Conn. Sales 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. 


Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Doug. 


las, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, “Rly M. A. 
Hawkins, 8818 Ge yg Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orle ans, 
La.; H, C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W.., 
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rel. Main 4110, 
tanoogra 


Atianta. Ga.: W. D 
Tenn.: G. J 
Lynch, 13886 E 


Low, 17 West Brow 
McLernon. 209 Hubbard St.. San 
Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C 


Terrace, Chat 
Antonio, Tex.: 


STEERL 
gheny Ave. 
Box 1917 


HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Plant. 2100 W.. Alle 

Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blde.. 
Greensboro N. C.: C. W. Cain, Dist. Mer... Henry P. Goodwin. 
Greenville Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave... Box 1899. Greenville. 
S. C.; J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi 
sions, Davis L. Batson. Sam Zimmerman. Jr Atlanta Office and Plant 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga.: H. R. Gaffney. Dist 
Mer... Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.. Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles 
a division of the Stee] Heddle Mfe. Co.. 621 EF. McRee Ave... Hox 56s. 
Greenville, S. C.. Louis P. Batson. Pres 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin. Mer. T. ¢ 
Davis; W. N. Kline, 17° Camille Ave.. Greenville. S. C.: W. B. Strick 
land, 1 Collier Rd... Atlanta. Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO... 101 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W 
D. J. Quillen, P. O 


River 
(;reenville, S. { 


Lindsey St Fall 
Walker, P. O. Box 1894, 
. Box 443, Spartanburg. S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C. KE. A. Terrell. Pres. and 
Mer. 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices- Box 901. Norfolk. 


Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
L.. Keys. Richmond. Va.: W. H. (oebel, Roanoke. Va M. Ed 
wards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. 1 scott Greensboro. 
N. C.; H. L. Marlow, B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: 
J: S&S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: 1 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker. textile engineer. New York. N. Y 


TEXTILE APRON CO... East Point. Ga 
TEXTILE-FINISHING (O.. Providence, R. I. Sou 
Office, Johnston Blidge. Charlotte. N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, 


sec, and Treas. 


THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. BE. J. Faddy. 


rODD, Inc., F. C.. Gastonia. N. C. 


TRUITT Greensboro. N. C. 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
ville, S. ¢ Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps. : EK. Rowell Holt, 208 


Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16, Greenville. 


€.: C. Basen. High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roger. Johnston City, 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. 0. Box 792. Green 


ville, S. C.: 


ee B. Land, P. O. Box 158, 
Maynard, P. ¢ 


. Box 456, Belmont. N. C. 


Athens, Ga.: Torrence 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. 
Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


Providence, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 819 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Blde.. 


Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike 
Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 
UPCHURCH & SONS, Ine., C. L.. Athens, Ga. 


VALENTINE 


& CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. 
612 5S. Main St., 


Winston-Salem, N. 


liolt Haywood, 


VEEDER-ROOT, Ine. 
Washington 


Hartford. 
Greenville. 


Conn. Sou. Office. 
Kdwin Howard, Sou. 


Room 231 W 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO... Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
(’. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr.. Mer.. 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
lextile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 

. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Osteen 


Dorman, Box 66. Station C. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. 1. Sou. Branch Fac 


tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. MeCann, Box 825, Burling 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E 
Searcy, Ill, Box 123, Griffin, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1347 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office 
l. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE 
Rep.: H. Ross Brock, 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Vannoy St.., 


Greenville. Phone 2824. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. 
806 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. 
City, Tenn. 


Reps.: C. R. 
Searell, 


Bruning, 
Box 102, Lenoir 
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Philadelphias Popular Hotel ... Reduce Overhead 
“Nearest Everything” and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
ee This Durable Economical Closet 


400 
Outside 
Rooms VYQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
each ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 
with bath 
| and They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


circulating ice use less water and 


water 
seldom, if ever, 


require repairs or 
Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


adjustments. For 


more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 


Closets have been 


Lis Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor 1. Hendricks — 
Manager JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


| RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


giving service in all 


partsof the country. 


COST SYSTEMS 
. WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 6 

SPECIAL REPORTS 

Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. f 

| 


> 


- 


Textile Glycerine 


Specialties scar F. Banse, Manager ann 
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DEPENDABLE 
* OPERATION 


Veeder-Root Counting 
Devices are built to take 
continuous service...to 
retain their accuracy indefinitely ...and to pro- 
vide their records faithfully, day by day and month 
after month. Advanced engineering and quality 
construction ‘‘pay off’’ to the fullest extent under 
strenuous operating conditions. 


2 e PROTECTION 
FROM OBSOLESCENCE 


The quick convertibility 
of Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick 
: and Hank Counters pre- 
serves many investments in 2-shift counters, in 
event of change to 3 shifts. Mill mechanics quickly 
attach the 3rd counting units... right in the mill 
... Without disrupting production. 


f 


UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY 


Mills that “count on Veeder- 
Root” all the way through... in 


every process... find that it saves 
valuable time and unnecessary 
duplication of paper work, to have all their 
counter-needs filled from Veeder-Root’s complete 
line. Maintenance is simpler. And counter-efficiency 
runs true to top form. 


The“COUNTING HOUSE”’ 
of the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


+ 


eder-Root 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Bose, chicago, 
Cleweland, Detroit, Greenville, 5.C., Los Angeles, New York, Philedetphia, Pittsburgh, St. Loui 
Fraaciaco, Moatreal, Buenos Aires. Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Mcibourne. in B is: 


Veeder-Root Led., Croydon, Surrey. In Canadas: Veeder:Root, Canada, Moncreal. 


NEIGHBORLY 
SERVICE 


Veeder-Root Field 
Representatives, long 
experienced in all textile 
counting problems, are on call for consultation 
with mills that “count on Veeder-Root’. And 
under today’s conditions the experience of these 
men is especially valuable, to draw on. 


PICK & HANK COUNTERS LOOM CUT METERS YARDAGE COUNTERS KNITTING MACHINE COUNTEF 


ore ROOT te 

9 Ponsa, | 

| 

4 


